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A Small Section of a Big Convention 
One of ‘“Tom’s Movies”’ Greatly Enlarged 
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The McAlpin maintains its 
leadership in the hotel world 
by continually creating and 
adopting the newest in com- 
fort, convenience and luxury. 
The charges remain moderate. 
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Twombly Tire Foot-Pump Makes Hand Pump- 
as Unnecessary as the Self-Starter Made Cranking 


HE TWOMBLY TIRE You use either foot and press 
FOOT-PUMP is the first straight downward, leaning 





successful Tire Foot-Pump. That 
means when your spare tire has 
betrayed you flat, when you need 
air, far from a garage, you can 
get it without the back-breaking, 
hand-blistering hand pump. 

The Twombly inflates the tires 
correctly and easily. No back- 
ache, no stooping, no sore hands, 
no gripping, no pulling. You 
bend only once — when you 
attach the pump to valve. 








Size folded, 17x3} inches. Fits any too. box. 











slightly forward, so that your 
weight assists in the stroke. 
The spring returns the lever to 
its original position for the next 
stroke, and your foot does the 
rest. The toggle lever gives you 
50, 60, 80, or even 100 pounds 
quickly and easily. 

There is nothing to get out of 

order. Full pressure, with less 
effort, in less time, anywhere, at 
any time—and longer life for 
your. tires. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
SOLD BY the leading supply dealers, 
hardware stores and garages. If you 
have any difficulty, send us $5, and 
we will see that you are supplied, 
delivery charges prepaid. 


AUTO PEDAL PUMP SALES CORPORATION 


798 Tenth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. R. REDBURN, Rotarian 
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Strickland Gillilan (America At War), a 
member of the Rotary Club of Baltimore, is 
one of the best known American newspaper 
poets and humorists. His verses appear in a 
number of newspapers in the United States 
and he is in great demand as a lecturer. He 
is an enthusiastic Rotarian and wrote this 
poem for THE Rorartian. 


Mann (Milpa) of Chicago is the 
Secretary of the National Sheep and Wool 
Growers’ Bureau, former secretary of the 
old Postal Savings Bank League whose work 
was largely responsible for the establishment 
of the American Postal Savings banks, or- 
ganizer and secretary of the American So- 
ciety for Thrift and actively identified with 
numerous other movements for the public 
welfare. He is an old newspaper man. 


Clyde A. 


James W. Elliott (The Fine Art of Selling 
Yourself) is a resident of New York City where 
he has been engaged for sometime asa writer 
of special advertising copy. This article is a 
transcript of the only business talk delivered 
at the Atlanta Rotary convention. During 
the course of the address Mr. Elliott became 
so interested in his subject that he climbed 
on top of Secretary Perry’s flat top desk so 
that he could get a better view of the audience. 


Phil Rutherford (International President 
Pidgeon) is a newspaper and magazine writ- 
er of Chicago. 


J. H. Richmond (First Vice-President 
McDowell), member of the Rotary Club of 
Louisville, Ky., is the Club Correspondent for 
Tue RorasiaNn. 


Howard H. Feighner (Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Brunnier) was the popular former secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of San Francisco. 
Feighner resigned his position as secretary 
several months ago in order to accept a posi- 
tion with one of the large California estates. 


Godfrey Morgan (Third Vice-President 
Botsford) is the veteran secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Buffalo and one of the ‘‘oldest 
in the business.”’ 


Paul N. Clancy (Mobilizing the Armies of 
Tar Babies), member of the Rotary Club of 
Syracuse, is an analytical chemist and, bac- 
teriologist who has devoted considerable time 
to the study of industrial chemistry and is a 
lecturer on this subject. This and the other 
articles in this series were written by Rotarian 
Clancy for THe Rotarian. 


Will R. Manier, Jr. (The Island of Rotary) 
is the attorney-at-law member of the Rotary 
Club of Nashville, Tenn. Manier has found 
in Rotary a splendid opportunity to pursue 
philosophical and _ psychological studies in 
which he became interested when attending 
college. This article was written by him for 
the good that it might be to his own Rotary 
Club and has been printed in THe RoTartan 
as one of the most interesting contributions 
on the subject of the Philosophy of Rotary. 
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America at War 


By Strickland Gillilan, Baltimore Rotary Club 


OT only as the caveman fought, fight we: 4 
He stoned and bludgeoned, fending for 
the flesh 


His hairy brawn might slay, or e’en that he ’ 
Could wrest from weaker hands that might 
enmesh 


The wily quarry; fought to save his mate 
From ravishment; his cave from alien feet. 

Thru lust of strength and self-defensive hate 
The caveman sought all cavemen else to beat. 


OT just as Vikings warred, war we today: 
They strove for conquest on the spumous 
seas, 
Deeming what they could take their lawful prey, 
Draining the might-makes-right cup to the 
lees. 

To make the ruddy beard a seawide dread 
And from invaders save his tide-girt home 
The Norsk bestrewed the ocean floor with dead, 

Incarnadined the snowy wastes of foam. 


TOT at the "hest of tyrants do we strive— 
At mandate of no satrap do we kill. 
No mailed hand is at our back to drive 
Us to the shambles at some royal will. 
The Alexandrine hordes, Napoleon’s Guards— 
These quit them well, within their mole- 
like scope; 
Facing the spear, the sword, the shrapnel’s 
shards 
Thru blind obedience, sans reward or 
hope. 


ITH caveman fierceness battle we for 
home: 
We tear, we rend, to bring our loved ones food. 
As ancient Norsk we stain the briny foam 
With blood of those who menace mate or 
brood. 
Stolid as serfs king-driven, we fight on, 
That crushed and shackled peoples every- 
where 
Hun, Russ or Briton, Gaul or Dane or Don— 
May our own blood-bought freedom freely 
share. 
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Applying the Atlanta Convention 


(No. 2)Educational Campaign About the War 


Meee { HEN the Atlanta convention adopted a resolution that the 
\) affiliated Rotary clubs “should in their respective towns and 
| cities promote a plan of education as to the causes of the war 
Was SO Zot 7 ae a ed “" “paler 
it—Jtand the righteousness of the allies in this conflict,” a great 
responsibility was placed upon the clubs by their delegates, and a great 
opportunity was provided them by which they could perform an 
immeasurable war service. 

The promptness and energy with which the American Rotary clubs 
have responded to the call for service in connection with training camp 
activities, Red Cross work and Liberty Bond subscription campaigns, 
promises a big success on their part when they undertake to carry out 
this Atlanta resolution regarding educational work. 

This clause was inserted in the resolution on Rotary service in the 
war after the resolution had been reported to the convention. It was 
prompted, no doubt, by the illuminating addresses on the subject of the 
war which had been delivered during the previous two days and a half. 

No specific instructions or directions were given to the affiliated clubs 
or to the International officers as to how this resolution should be put into 
effect. The matter was considered at the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in Chicago in July, and for the purpose of outlining a plan for this 
work as well as other war work, a special committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Third Vice-President Botsford, Past Presidents Harris, Albert, 
and Mulholland, and Secretary Perry. This committee will have an 
early meeting, and it is likely that the plan adopted will divide the work 
into two lists: First, things which all Rotary clubs may do, and second, 
things which may be considered optional for the clubs to undertake. 

The suggestion that the resolution contemplated a publicity campaign 
as to the causes of the war to be conducted by the International officers 
may be of some value, but an analysis of the situation leads to the con- 
clusion that this would narrow the scope of the resolution and limit the 
activities of the Rotary clubs. The following suggested plan of action will 
be given careful consideration by the committee as one which will give 
each Rotary club an opportunity to do the greatest amount of good in 
this connection: 

The American Rotary clubs might be of the greatest service to their 
country and to the cause of world democracy by taking the initiative 
in inaugurating a series of war meetings or war conventions in their 
respective cities or states or districts. 

It is difficult to compute the good that would result and the efficiency 
with which the Atlanta resolution would be put into effect if the Rotary 
club of a city should plan and carry out a public meeting to discuss the 
war that would in a large degree resemble the wonderful Rotary con- 
vention at Atlanta. The program for such a meeting might contain one 
or two papers discussing the causes of the war.and the necessity for 
its successful prosecution and the situation at the time of the meeting. 
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Then there might be a series of inspirational discussions on how the 





Rotary club and other organizations are doing their part in the work. 

Those who attended the Tuesday morning session of the Atlanta 
convention will recall the wonderful help which every Rotarian received . 
from listening to the account of the splendid work which various Rotary | 


clubs had done in the way of community service. Everyone was inspired 
to go back home and do more than he had done before. 

Kxpanding this plan to include the clubs of a state or a district in a j 
conference on war work to which the public and other organizations 
would be invited would provide an opportunity for greater inspiration 
and a greater diffusion of information among those outside of Rotary. 

The morning session of such.a meeting might be taken up with a 
series of ten or a dozen reports of what clubs in different cities have done 
in the way of war service. Then in the afternoon there might be a pro- 
gram of speeches or discussions by local men on how the different organiza- 
tions and different individuals might cooperate to do their best work in 
helping to win the war. In the evening there could be another session 
which would be a patriotic demonstration such as that which markt 
several sessions of the Atlanta convention, with one or two big men of 
the same calibre as those who addrest the Atlanta convention to discuss 
the causes and the righteousness of the war. 

The war convention thus would be brought to a climax of inspiration, 
enthusiasm, and understanding that would reach out all over the state 
or the district thru the newspaper reports and thru the verbal and written 
reports made by the delegates in attendance. 

American Rotarians who are wondering how they can be of service to 
the United States in the present crisis might consider what a wonderful 
thing it would be if within the next sixty days one hundred or five hun- 
dred meetings similar to the Rotary convention at Atlanta should be 
held. It is possible that the Rotary clubs of the United States are the 
organizations to plan such meetings and see that they are carried out 
with the same success that characterized the Atlanta convention. 

It is possible that the special War Service Committee of the Inter- 
national Association will consider this plan and recommend it to the 
clubs, but any Rotary club or any group of Rotary clubs may be assured 
that the International directors will interpose no objection to the carry- 
ing out of such a plan before it has been officially endorsed by the board. 

The one big thing to be accomplisht in the carrying out of the Atlanta 
resolution regarding war work is that Rotary clubs and individual Ro- 
tarians shall do their utmost to counteract public ignorance of the causes 
of the war and the righteousness of the position of the Rotary nations in 
it; and also to counteract any spontaneous or organized propaganda of 
misrepresentation that might have a tendency to prevent the public 
from seeing clearly what are the vita! issues of the world war and how . 
thoroly necessary it is that nothing shall be permitted that will weaken 
the physical or moral strength of the United States or any of her allies. 





Rotary Official Directory 


The Official Directory of the officers, committees and clubs of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, which in the past has been 
publisht as a supplement of THe Rorartan, will be issued in pamphlet 
form as often as may be deemed necessary, and several copies mailed to . 
each club in the Association. Subscribers to the magazine who have use 
for the directory may ‘secure a copy by writing to Headquarters for it. | 
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IS quite likely that some other 
| general said it centuries before, 
NG but to Napoleon is credited the 
pasa ark at “an ar ee 

“1 remark that “‘an army travels on 
its stomach.” That is an epigrammatic 
manner of saying that food is the winner 
of wars, altho soldiers may be the winners 
of battles. A hungry army neither marches 
well nor fights well. 

A hundred years ago, in the Napoleonic 
wars, the food problem was largely local- 
ized. Practically every country was self- 
sustaining when not overrun by hostile 
armies. Today, almost every country in 
Europe is incapable of producing sufficient 
food to sustain itself, even in times of 
peace. The vast exportations of grains 
and meats from the Western Hemisphere, 
Australia, and from Russia are proof of 
this statement. In times of war, when the 
entire nation is under arms and there is an 
enormous diversion of the productive power 
of the people to the destructive work of 
war, the deficiency in food is so great that 
belts must be drawn tighter that the 
hunger pangs may be less painful. 

The World War of today is a contest of 
endurance, and the victory will be on the 
side which maintains its food supplies at a 
point where there will be plenty for the 


soldiers and plenty for the nation back of. 


the soldiers. For soldiers cannot fight 
unless they are kept supplied with the 
materials for fighting; and the people 
behind the soldiers cannot keep them 
supplied with these materials unless they 
have sufficient food to keep them strong 
enough to work. 

The estimate has been made that there 
are fifty millions of men under arms in 








‘Se ba a 


be Winner or Wars ~ 
And There is Rice 


By PHILIP R. KELLARL 


Europe. Fifty million men have been 
withdrawn from the work of producing. 
The places of some of them have been 
taken by women who have been compelled 
to give up many of their usual peace-time 
tasks in order to help keep the soldiers 
supplied with food and other fighting 
materials. 

The German submarine war is an attack 
at the food supply of England and France 
and Italy. The cry of Britain for ships, 
and still more ships, is an effort to guard 
the food supply, for neither the British 
Isles, France, nor Italy is able to produce 
sufficient food for the people, even in times 
of peace; France might, but a large portion 
of productive France is in the possession 
of the German armies and has been since 
the beginning of the war. It is hopeless 
for these three countries to attempt to feed 
themselves and fight a gigantic war at the 


‘same time. Prior to the war Germany did 


not produce sufficient food to feed her 
people; during the last three years, with 
the seas closed against her by the British 
and French and Italian navies, Germany 
has been compelled to go partially hungry, 
eking out her scant self-produced food with 
importations from adjoining neutral coun- 
tries, keeping her soldiers well fed and 
placing the remainder of her people upon 
a hunger diet. 

For some months, students of the war 
have been of the opinion that Germany 
will win if she can cut off the food supplies 
of England and France before her own 
hunger forces her to sue for peace, and that 
the Allies will win if their supply of food 
is maintained. 

During the first two and a half years of 
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Loading rice lo haul to thresher 


the war, the United States, as a noncom- 
batant, exported food to the belligerents; 
most of this went to England and France: 
some of it reached Germany through Hol- 
land, the Scandi- 
navian countries, 
and Switzerland. 
This was a com- 
mercial transac- 
tion. America’s 
surplus food stock 
was for sale to the 
country able to buy 
it. 

Since the en- 
trance of the United 
States into the war 
on the side of 
sritain and France, 
\merica’s surplus 
food stock is for sale first to her allies; 
after they are supplied, if there is any- 
thing left over, the neutral nations may 
be supplied. 

The demand upon the United States for 
food by Britain, Belgium, France and 
Italy has greatly increased during the last 
six months. The surplus food stocks in 
those countries has dwindled to the danger 
point; the increased number of men with- 
drawn from productive work for service in 
the armies has lessened the ability to 
produce and has increased the demand for 
food. Soldiers on active duty require more 
food than other people. 

One of the great tasks which the United 
States has to perform as one of the Allies 
in the war is to help feed her allies, to make 
good the deficiency between their pro- 
duction and their requirements. And the 
lnited States must do this in spite of the 
fact that millions of her own men will be 





Threshing out the rice 


withdrawn from productive work and 
placed in the army. 

If the time was not limited, it would be a 
simple matter for the United States to 
produce sufficient food for herself and 
France and the other Allies. Of the 
3,000,000 acres of land in the United 
States, less than half are included in farm 
areas, and of the farm area not more than 
600,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Approximately one-fifth of the cultivated 
farm area is devoted to corn growing. 
That is, on 120,000,000 acres out of a total 
area of 600,000,000 under cultivation, the 
American farmer will raise 3,000,000,000 
bushels of corn this year. On about 
10,000,000 acres, which represent one- 
fifteenth of the area under cultivation, 
there will be raised about 650,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The wheat require- 
ment of the country, in ordinary times, is 
a little over five 
and a half bushels 
per capita—about 
550,000,000 bushels 
in all. From the 
1917 wheat crop 
there will be about 
100,000,000 bushels 
available for export, 
if the American 
people continue to 
consume wheat at 
the normal peace- 
time rate. But the 
wheatrequirements 
of France, Belgium, 
Italy and Britain will be in excess of 
300,000,000 bushels. 

It is plain that there is ample acreage of 
good land not under cultivation in the 








A “close up” of rice threshing. 
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TELE Rice is the chief article of food of half 
the people on the earth. Many people 
erroneously believe that rice is exclusively 
an article of food for the Chinese and 
Japanese. The people of the United States, 
for a number of years, consumed an 
average of six pounds per person each 
year; the consumption for the last year 
has been larger and the increase is con- 
tinually growing. Restaurants that for- 
merly always served potatoes with meat 
orders are now serving rice about half 
en, ih the time. 
Carling rice to shipping point. Most 


other people consume rice in 

greater quantities. The Canadians average 
United States to increase the wheat area about twelve pounds. The normal con- 
to yield the amount required. But there sumption in Europe in normal times is 
is not time to do this. The need for that about thirty pounds per person, or five 
extra 200,000,000 bushels by America’s times the rate in the United States; the 


allies, is for this year, not next year. war time consumption is greatly in- 

Since if is not creased in countries 
possible to increase ) which can get it. 
the wheat produc- The people of Cuba 
tion in time to meet and Porto Rico use 


nearly 150 pounds 
per person. Asiatic 
countries consume 
200 to 250 bushels 
per capita. 

As a food, rice 
is entitled to rank 
with wheat and rye 


the need, the only 
other alternative ts 
to decrease the 
American wheat 
consumption to 
provide a_ larger 
surplus for expor- 
tation to her allies 





in the struggle for and corn. Ameri 
the safety of de- cans, as arule, have 
mocracy. 1 rice highway in-Teras—a canal not learned to use 

Americans con- rice as a vegetable. 


sume more wheat than the people of It is usual for a rice eater among Ameri- 
any other country with the possible cans to look upon it as a kind of dessert, 
exception of the western Canadians. to be eaten with milk and sugar, or 
If they should reduce their consumption ,made into sweet puddings. Those who 
to four and a half bushels per year have learned to eat rice in other ways 
per capita, it would mean that the 

United States would have 200,000,000 2 

bushels more for her allies. Four and a "Angee ; a. 
half bushels means 250 pounds—a barrel 
of flour for every man, woman and child 
in the country. That would not be such 
a hardship. 

While the American people are the 
largest per capita consumers of wheat and 
meat, it does not follow that they are the 
largest eaters. They are not; they waste 
a great part of their food. A part of the 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat a year could 
be saved by proper conservation, by less 
waste. Another part could be saved by a 
freer use of corn, rye, vegetables and other 
foods. 

And then there is rice. Loading rice on canal barges 
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appreciate its toothsomeness and its value 
as a food. Last winter the members of 
the Texas Managing Editors Association, 
at their annual meeting in Beaumont, were 
the guests of the Southern Rice Growers 
Association at a rice dinner. The menu 
included cream of tomato soup with rice, 
red snapper steak with rice, rice jambalaya, 
tenderloin of beef with rice, and rice 
griddle cakes with syrup. The editors 
were so pleased with the dinner that when 
they returned to their homes they inaug- 
urated a campaign thru their news- 
papers urging upon their readers the 
desirability of using more rice in their 
homes. The Rice Growers Association 
later entertained 
the Beaumont 
Rotary Club 
with a rice din- 
ner, and the Ro- 
tarians pro- 
nounced if = a 
creat success. 
Rice flour will 
not entirely take 
the place of 
wheat flour but 
a splendid bread 
is made with a 
mixture of 10 to 
20 per cent rice 
flour with 90 to 
80 per cent 
wheat flour. A 





to use rice. Last March one of the demon- 
strators, Mrs. M. A. Hayes, talked to the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland about rice. 
While in that city she put on a rice demon- 
stration for the domestic science pupils 
in the public schools and for the house- 
wives of the city. Mrs. Sue Randolph is 
another of the demonstrators who has 
traveled far from Beaumont in the cam- 
paign of education, conducting public 
demonstrations in Joplin and Springfield, 
Missouri, and in other cities. 

The Southern Rice Growers Association 
is a farmers’ agency for marketing rough 
rice. Within the last year it has dis- 
tributed nearly 
one million 
copies of a rice 
cook book. The 
Association is a 
member of the 
Beaumont Ro- 
tary Club, thru 
one of its officers. 

Rice is equal 
in food value to 
wheat or corn. 
A very large part 
of its nutritive 
value is digest- 
ible and avail- 
able for building 
material and fuel 





for the body. In 


mixture contain- Rice terraces in northern Luzon, a ae Marvels of this respect it Is 

- ‘ & = ingenuity wrought by the savage Igorots and ugaos. Rice grows vo] 

ing 30 to 30 per in standing water which is obtained in the lowlands by irrigation. superior to all 

cent rice flou r On the mountain sides, rain is the only source. By means of these meats ( exce pt 
; terraces, the walls being made of boulders, the rains are retained 7 l k 

makes excellent on the mountain side. The ends of the little ‘‘troughs’’ are used as salt por i, to 


muffins, biscuits, 
pancakes, etc. 

The headquarters of the Southern Rice 
Growers Association are at Beaumont. 
When the rice farmers learned that the 
chief reason why the people of the United 
States ate so little rice was because they 
did not know how to cook it, they began 
sending out demonstrators to remedy this 
ignorance. It was learned that most 
housewives did not know how to boil rice 


properly, and boiled rice is the basis of 


almost all the ‘‘made dishes” in which 
rice is used. Experts insist that the one 
essential is to cook rice without stirring it, 
and then the grains remain whole and each 
one stands out by itself. 

The rice farmers sent demonstrators to 
the Mexican border, where permission was 
secured to teach the National Guard how 


steps to ascend and descend the mountain. 


milk, eggs, beans, 
cheese, potatoes, 
white bread made from wheat flour, and 
almost the equal of oats and wheat in 
breakfast foods; it digests in from one- 
half to one-fourth the time required for 
other foods. 

Rice also compares on equal footing with 
wheat and corn in the amount grown in 
the world, the total production being 
about 3,000,000,000 bushels of 45 pounds 
to the bushel. 

While Indian corn, or maize, is the 
pioneer grain in the Western Hemis- 
phere, rice is an early settler, being al- 
most as old as wheat. Rice had a ro- 
mantic introduction to the United States, 
more than two centuries ago,. when, in 
1794, a Portuguese sailor, looking like a 
pirate, presented the governor of the 
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colony of the Carolinas, at Charlestown, 
with a bag of rice seed to show his ap- 
preciation of the shelter afforded him 
when he was driven by storms off his 
course. The following spring, Governor 
Langrave Smith planted the seed, ac- 
cording to directions, and a bountiful 
crop was the result. Thus started the 
growing of rice in the Colonies. Sixteen 
years later the crop was so large that 
3,000,000 pounds were exported. Until 
after the Revolution, rice was an im- 
portant crop in the Carolinas. 

Rice needs water, plenty of it. The 
Carolinians flooded their rice fields with 
tidal irrigation methods. The fields 
were flat, narrow strips of clay, along the 
banks of the rivers, at water level, just 
above the salt or brackish water from 
the sea. 

Slave labor made rice growing in the 
Carolinas — profitable. The industry 
reached its zenith in the thirties. Since 
the Civil War it has steadily declined in 
the face of competition in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas, where the work is 
done upon a more extensive scale and 
with the aid of modern machinery. 

Rice Crop of U.S. 

In 1916 the rice crop grown in the 
United States amounted to 9,500,000 
bags of 190 pounds each. Of this, 
Louisiana produced 4,600,000 bags; 
Texas, 2,500,000; Arkansas, 1,500,000; 
California, 850,000; and all other states 
50,000. Time was when 100,000 acres 
were producing rice in the Carolinas; 
today the acreage is less than 4,000. 

Rice growing in the Colonies did not 


spread from the Carolinas. It came’ 


from the colder clime of eastern Canada. 
When the Arcadians were exiled and 
made their long journey to Louisiana, 


they settled on the ‘“‘wet prairies’ of 


the Mississippi delta. The outlook was 
bleak. These soggy prairies seemed good 
for nothing but growing crops of weeds 
and mud and grass. They planted rice, 
and called it ‘“Providence”’ rice. In a 
rairy season their crops were good. 

The great Louisiana rice fields today 
are more systematically cultivated; water 
from bayous and canals is pumped with 
great pumps onto the fields when needed; 
the grain is harvested by machinery, 
great caterpillar tractors drawing the 
harvesters. 

The Arcadians introduced rice into 
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Louisiana in 1755, and from there its 
culture spread to the coastal plains of 
Texas, but it was more than a century 
later before this was brought to pass. 
The westward push of Americans carried 
them into Texas, across Louisiana along 
the extensions of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and they decided that the 
‘Providence rice’ of the Arcadians was 
a good crop for their new homes. They 
changed the course of rivers, built great 
canals, installed giant pumps, and other- 
wise did all they could to help the rice, 
without depending entirely upon Provi- 
dence or the weather god. 

Rice growing in Arkansas is compara- 
tively recent in growth. Within fifteen 
years this state has become third in rice 
production. It is not grown in the 
river bottoms, but on the uplands, being 
irrigated with water pumped from wells. 

California Experiments Successful 

After five years of experimenting, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the farmers have proved that a first 
class rice can be successfully grown in 
California. The rice acreage in Cali- 
fornia is approximately double that of 
last year; it will total 140,000 acres. 

The “natural” or “brown” rice is 
beginning to be appreciated by the 
people of the United States. Until 
recently it was practically an impossi- 
bility to sell any except the white or 
polished rice. As a matter of fact there 
is very little difference between them. 
The brown rice is the whole grain with 
the hull removed; the white or polished 
rice is the grain which has been hulled 
and then coated with glucose and tale 
to give it the white, shiny look. They 
both go thru the same milling processes, 
otherwise. The coating on the polished 
rice protects the grain in hot or humid 
climates. Natural or brown rice is 
cooked the same way as the polished, but 
requires more water and about twice as 
long to cook. 

While rice needs much more water than 
any of the other small grains, it is planted 
in much the same manner as wheat, and is 
harvested and threshed in the same way. 

There are millions of acres available 
for rice culture in the United States, 
acres upon which no other kinds of crops 
can be profitably grown. This year’s 
crop undoubtedly will far exceed last 
year’s. Let us hope so, anyway. 
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‘a field of maize,’ or a corn field. Mexican 

farmers use it with reference to the fruitful- 
ness of Indian corn as meaning a thousand for one; 
a thousand grains from one grain. 

For six long years in Mexico, millions of people have 
had for their meals, morning, noon and evening, a 
handful of corn a la tortilla, a diet as simple as that of 
Daniel who chose pulse and water. The Mexicans 
have not met starvation and it is one of the wonders 
of corn that they have endured so well this enforced 


\ ILPA is a Mexican word which means literally, 
| / 
L 


frugality. 

This is worthy of thought, for it yet remains to be 
seen how well the United States will discharge the 
duty of feeding the world. With all the fertility of 
the farms of America, the average per acre yield of corn 
has grown less —it is now 15 per cent less than for a 
five year period ten years ago. 

Thousands of tons of printed counsel as to bigger, 
better crops of all kinds have not had the effect of 
awakening the farmers of America to a realization of 
the value of better methods sufficiently to increase 
the average number of bushels of corn produced on 
the 120,000,000 acres of American corn fields. 

If all this printed counsel, based upon the really 
wonderfu! strides made in scientific knowledge, has 
not offset the declining fertility of the fields and the 
handicaps of tenancy, what can be found which will 
do it better? What will inoculate the minds of the 
farmers with a zest for learning more from the printed 
page and thereby accomplish the result? It is plain 
that the country must get much nearer to the maxi- 





mum results. The average for the country is only 

about 24 bushels to the acre, but there are millions 

of farmers who are holding down this average for the 

other millions. ! 
3efore the tragic days of revolution came upon Mexico, there 

was abroad in that country an apostle of better agriculture and 

better economic conditions for the maintenance of peace, who ‘ 

was known in that land and this and the whole world round 

as the “Burbank of Corn.’ Sometimes he was called, because 

be produced each year crops worth a million dollars, “The Corn 

King of Mexico.” But in the annals of his country he will always . 


T~ . ‘ ‘ 1a ict.far Sh » 7 ‘ . CAE > EZ 
he best known as a scientist-farmer, one who had so succeeded Ze 
in growing more corn, wheat and cotton on each acre of his Mexican 
estates that he had, in thirty years, grown from a small, strug- 
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gling city—man 
farmer to the over- 
lord of forty thou- 
sand acres of yearly 
crops. He had 
proved the value 
of his methods and 
was not content to 
reap for himself 
only the harvests 
of those methods, 
but wanted to 
share his magic 
with all his coun- 
trymen. 

This man was 
Don Zeferino Dom- 
inguez of Puebla, 
Mexico, who had 
grown an average 
of 70 bushels of 
corn where his 
neighbors’ had 
grown 15 and less, 
and had done this 
on thousands of 
acres. He felt that 
he had a gospel of 
peace and abun- 
dance to make his ¢ 
iand more happy. 

He had proved by 
doing it on big fields that more ears 
to the stalk and far bigger cars were 
the inevitable results of following the 
practice of seed testing and selection, 
of seed breeding and better metheds 
of plowing and tillage. 

He started out on tours of lectures 
which produced great enthusiasm, for 
his was a magnetic personality fired by 
the heart-glow of conviction. His pic- 
tures, his graphics and his thrilling 
Spanish speech started his countrymen 
in ways of intelligent corn growing in- 
stead of the hit-or-miss planting which 
had yielded such pitiful crops of nubbin 
ears. The gospel of Dominguez helped 


to keep at bay starvation for many of 


Mexico’s millions. 

A thousand kernels of corn for each 
kernel planted! Twenty to two hundred 
kernels are the results on farms in 
America. Several thousand kernels to 
one was the return secured by Dom- 
inguez in the years of his reign as a 
“Corn King.” 

The rules of “‘milpa’ corn growing 


are now to aid in the reconstruction of 
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VI e€ x i c o's aeri- 
culture. Dom- 
inguez has been in- 
vited to return 
from exile trium- 
phant—to be Com- 
missioner of Agri- 
cultural Education 
in Mexico. His 
moving pictures in 
all states, a gov- 
ernment train to 
tour the country in 
the gospel of en- 
lightened farming 
and prosperous 
peace—these are 
the provisions 
made by the plans 
of the Carranza 
Government. 
Kxiled from his 
native land by 
Huerta, this ‘“Bur- 
bank of Corn” has 
carried still further 
t he photographs 
and graphics which 


4G fis OP GO © he used in lectur- 
4“ 


Fae | ing to the Mexi- 
— cans. During the 
convention of the 
International Association of Rotary 
Clubs at Atlanta, the Rotarians from 
all over America had the opportunity 
to hear Sefor Dominguez and to see the 
moving pictures by which he has visual- 
ized to the most indifferent farmer 
the various processes and the reasons 
for those processes by which he in 
Mexico, with only nine inches of rain- 
fall per year, was able to produce on 
thousands of acres yields of corn double 
those which are the average in Illinois 
and treble those which are the average 
in the United States in this time of stress 
for food. 


It was the Chicago Rotary Club which 
“discovered” Senor Dominguez and his 
“corn movies.” In March, 1917, the 
members of the club witnessed this 
pictorial lecture. Instead of adjourn- 
ing at 10 o'clock the members stayed 
until nearly 12, and adopted resolutions 
declaring the keen interest which the 
picture and its subject had aroused. 
Next the Milwaukee Rotary Club asked 
to see the film, but there the lights were 
too dim for its clear presentation. Word 
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was passed by the Rotary members 
and one day a group of influential men, 
including President Griffin of the Board 
of Trade of Chicago, Secretary Hughes 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
(which is interested in corn because 
corn is the basis of live stock produc- 
tion) and others witnessed the pictures 
in a private view in the rooms of Senor 
Dominguez in the Majestic hotel. The 
immediate results of that occasion were 
letters and a memorial to President 
Wilson, sponsored by the Chicago Rotary 
Club and some of the 
business in Chicago. The memorial 
urged that the United States Govern- 
ment undertake the distribution of the 
Dominguez movies in a great agricul- 
tural educational campaign. 

One result was the public presentation 
of the Dominguez movies under the 
auspices of the Chicago Rotary Club 
at the land bureau of one of the big 
Chicago dailies, The Herald, and their 
immediate presentation to the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
accordance with the recommendation 
of the memorial. M. F. Horine, statis- 
tician for the Union Stock Yards & Tran- 
sit Company, volunteered his services 
personally to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the Government’s experts of the 
Bureau of Plant 
of which Bureau afterwards said to Mr. 
Horine: ‘The Dominguez reel illus- 
trates a method of effectively overcom- 
ing unusual difficulties.” 


His Exile Changes All 

The sudden exile of Senor Dominguez 
from Mexico was a dramatic episode 
which changed completely his outlook 
upon the world. From a man of great 
means and country-wide standing, he 
became a refugee from the jealous ven- 
geance of Huerta, without family, funds 
or political influence. The thousands 
of dollars which the making of the “‘corn 
movies” cost, he raised by lecturing. 
Nothing less than absolute devotion 
to the all-important problems of food 
production could have given the man 
the fortitude to endure all that he had 
to endure to make and pay for the mov- 
ing pictures. Men who could help him 
financially were indifferent; others who 
would, could not. 

The Illinois Council of Defense be- 
came interested. It was then that the 
Chicago Rotary Club’s officers proposed 


“powers of 


Industry, the chief 


that a set of the Dominguez films be 
bought and presented to the Council 
to be put to the use for which their 
author designed them. 

The story of the man who tried to 
sell gold sovereigns at half value on 
London bridge had no greater failure 
to get response than did the “Corn King 
of Mexico”’ when he struggled, knowing 
the need of the hungry world at large, 
to have his corn movies put to use in 
the world’s service. 

That he could endure and triumph 
is due no doubt to the same stamina 
which he showed at the outset of his 
career as a farmer and which no doubt 
contributed to his success. He was 
born with no silver spoon in his mouth; 
his father’s estate was small; his widowed 
mother’s needs were such that Zeferino 
was early at work in a bank. He was 
painstaking and quick and made a little 
competence in a few vears and was 
able to make a start at farming. 


Struggle to Success 


The country-born, city-taught youth 
watched his foreman and the laborers 
respectfully at first; he studied their 
ways and soon he felt confidence to say 
that they made mistakes. “This is 
the way it has been done for four hun- 
dred years,’ was the answer. Domin- 
guez did not accept it, but said that he 
would run the farm by new ways he 
thought were better. Such scorn, such 
indignation! And when the first year’s 
crops were a failure the derision was 
louder. Next year—because he had not 
yet mastered the principles which he 
now makes so clear that no one need 
make similar mistakes—his crops were 
again poor. Three years he experi- 
mented, failed, but courageously kept to 
his convictions. The seventh year his 
gains of the two previous years became 
a veritable triumph and thereafter his 
crops were so far ahead of those of his 
neighbors that he was able to add farm 
after farm until two thousand people 
were his employes and his hacienda 
was a veritable town. 

Corn meant to him, a Mexican, more 
than it possibly can to an American; 
it was a national institutior. Why? 
Seek the answer, if you will, in the 
fact that corn has been the means 
of subsistence of Mexico’s hungry ones 
during the six years of revolution. 
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Reflections of an Amateur Golfer 


By E. 


Leslie Pidgeon 


How a Vice-President of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs described the contrariness of the golf ball, a flying machine 
on a small scale, and explained the wherefore of that contrariness. 
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geaytik tendency today is to trace 
origins, It will therefore be 
appropriate to explain the ori- 
gin of this article. The In- 
ternational Directors, and a few others 
prominent in Rotary were seated at a 
dinner table—from which the dinner had 


disappeared—amidst the wonderfully ar-. 


tistic appointments of the Hermit Club 
in Cleveland. We were the 
our mutual friend Arch—the Interna- 
tional President. Among other things, 
we discussed golf, and told of those won- 
derful achievements of our experience, 
which memory had accumulated from 
the passing years. 

As applied to golf, at least, he was 
right who said, ‘““The sun casts no shad- 
ows on our past.”” We forget the count- 
less provocations, and remember only 
those fortunate strokes which caused our 
hearts to throb, because they elicited the 
favorable comment of the ladies. When 
my turn came I gave a short “‘discourse”’ 
on the flight of the golf ball. It must 
have impressed my ‘‘audience,”’ for they 
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pres I- 


asked me to embody it in an article for 
THe Rotarian. 

When I took up golf, I found progress 
slow for one reason. I never saw such 
a wayward little thing as a golf ball in 
flight. It made all sorts of unexplain- 
able curves. It began to rise when by 
all the laws of nature that I had ever 
heard of it should have begun to fall. 
It would go out straight for seventy-five 
or one hundred yards and then turn to 
right or left—generally to the right- 
and end up coming back toward me. Of 
course it never actually came back to 
the tee, but there was no other place 
to which it did not go. 

I was helpless to correct its wayward- 
ness because [ did not know why it cut 
such capers. And what was more, no 
professional seemed to give me a proper 
explanation of it. I began by both 
theory and practice experiment to study 
the flight of the golf ball. In this | 
made free use of the writings of others 
on the subject. When I mastered the 
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principles of “‘flight”’ 
at once [I had some- 
thing definite to aim 








at, and my game im- 
proved. And by im- 
parting what I learned 


| have succeeded in 
helping many other 
fellow amateurs to do 
likewise. 

The first thing to 
know about the golf 
ball is that it is a flying 
machine on a_ small 
scale. It does not 
gradually drop as a 
rifle bullet or a stone, 





The next question is 
how does the under- 
spin impart a “‘lifting”’ 
power to the ball? In 
answer, it must be 
noted that a smooth 
surface ball would not 
respond to spin. A ball 
must be “‘brambled”’ or 
“dimpled” or marked 
in some way to make 
the surface rough, be- 
fore its spin will result 
in a “lifting power.” 
To emphasize _ this 
principle, imagine 
these brambles to be 
small paddles. That 








with an acceleration of 
“32 feet per second 
per second.” — Every- 
one who has_ played 
golf has experienced rare moments when 
he got a “singing brassey,’ and with 
indescribable delight has watched the 
ball go out almost horizontally for one 
hundred yards and then start to rise 
instead of to fall. Now if there were not 
some force counteracting gravitation, 
this would be impossible. What con- 
stitutes that force? In short, it is the 
air resistance against the spin of the ball. 

IXvery properly driven golf ball has an 
underspin. The difference between one 
club and another is the speed of the 
underspin which it imparts to the driven 
ball. The ‘driver’ gives the minimum 
of underspin—just enough to bear the 
weight of the ball. The ‘“‘niblic’’ gives 
the maximum of underspin, and imparts 
a Jifting power sufficient to raise four 


balls. 

















Ouch! Sliced! 


A wayward little thing is a golf ball; the only 
place it doesn't go is back to the tee. 





is, think of the golf 
ball as a small paddle 
wheel, moving rapidly 
forward, at the same time maintaining a 
rapid underspin. 

Then it easily may be seen that from 
the viewpoint of the air pressure in front 
of it, on the under side where the pad- 
dles are turning against the pressure, 
there is a strong resistance to its forward 
motion. But on the upper side, where 
the paddles are turning with the pressure, 
there is no resistance. Now it is also 
clear that if you force any pointed instru- 
ment thru a resisting medium, unless 
the resistance is the same on both sides, 
the instrument will move away from the 
stronger resistance. 

Now, in one sense—looking at it from 
the front—the ball is a pointed instru- 
ment, and because of the spin and 
brambles, and the action of the air just 
described, the medium is “harder” on 

















Sliced again! Uther side! 
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the under side than on 
the upper side. The re- 
sult is that the ball is 
borne up if the resist- 
ance just counteracts 
gravity, or rises if it is 
greater than the weight 
of the ball. 

\ ball that goes. out 
and “dips” into — the 
ground has left the club 





golfer is, that when the 
ball ‘‘slices’’ he has done 
something which im- 
parts to it aside spin to 
the right, or to the left 
if he be a left hand 
player. Now, while it 
is possible to know what 
is wrong without being 
able to correct it, yet it 
will be admitted that to 








with a top spin, and, 
therefore, the resistance 
is on the top of the ball 
and presses it to the 
ground. 

If the foregoing has 
been understood, it will 
quite readily be seen why a ball “slices” 
or “hooks.” If the ball leaves the club 
with a side spin—say spinning to the 
right—then on the left side of the ball, 
where the brambles are turning against 
the air current, there is resistance, while 
on the right side, where the “brambles” 
are turning with the air current, there is 
no resistance, and as any moving object 
will follow the least resistance, or, in 
other words, move away from resistance, 
the ball will be gradually pressed toward 
the right. The “sliced ball’ may thus 
be scientifically explained even tho the 
ordinary golf vernacular provides a more 
‘popular’ explanation. 


Qne more question may be asked by 
the exasperated golfer—*“Why does the 
ball (he does not just say “‘the ball’) 
go straight for seventy-five or one hun- 
dred yards, and then turn off the course?” 
Just because the momentum is straight 
forward, tho the spin is to the side, and 
at first the momen- 





Topped! Now I'll shove mv face into the ground! 


know the cause of the 
false flight is the starting 
point of correction. 

I do not feel that it 
falls within the scope of 
this article to go exhaus- 


tively into the science of 


the golf stroke, as my main subject was 
the “flight of the ball; but a few simple 
rules which I have found helpful may 
conveniently be given. 

“Keep the eye on the ball’ needs no 
emphasis, tho many break the rule un- 
consciously, and fail to locate the source 
of the resultant disaster. 

It must, however, be emphasized that 
the principle underlying a perfect golf 
stoke is “‘the fixed center and pendulum 
swing.” In a full stroke we may call 
the neck joint the axis of the center. 
When you “‘face’’ your club behind the 
ball before beginning the “back’’ swing, 
you take the measure of your distance 
from the center to your ball, or, in other 
words, the length of your pendulum. 
Now, if you move the center during the 
“back” or “down” stroke, you abandon 
all scientific accuracy. Whereas, if your 


center remains fixed, and you do not 


shorten your pendulum, by bending the 
left elbow, the club 





tum is so great that 
the spin cannot re- 
sist it. But when- 


must come back to 
the same _ position 
behind the ball which 








ever the momentum 


1 it had when you 





begins to die, the = 
spin puts in its work. - 
For the very same 
reason the curling 
stone “‘draws” when 
the stone is nearly 
stopped, rather than 














“faced,” or “took 
your measure.” 





Y our second prob- 
lem in scientific golf 
is, therefore, to make 
the complete stroke 
without moving 








when it leaves the 
hand of the player. 

The practical les- 
son which this 
should teach to the 


sailing along! 





Just the right stroke! Now I'li go 


your head a fraction 
of an inch until after 


: the ball is swept 
SSS: away. The best 
“san method for practice 
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on this point is to stand with your back 
to the sun, and watch your shadow. 
The shadow of your head should remain 
perfectly rigid thruout the stroke. 

The third point of emphasis is the 
proper position of the elbows. A golf 
ball is driven by two wrist motions, 
named by some professionals the ‘‘trig- 
ger’ and the “‘roll’’ actions of the wrists. 
The ‘‘trigger’’ action comes in just at 
the start of the down stroke. The initial 
movement of the club on its return should 
be caused by the wrists, and the wrists 
only. If this is to be perfectly accom- 
plisht, the left elbow must be straight 
when the club is at the top of the stroke. 

The most popular mistake in golf is to 
bring the club to the back of the neck in 
the up strike by bending the left elbow. 
This is always wrong, and spoils the 
trigger action, cramps the stroke, and 
has a tendency to get the body and 
hands ‘‘thru’”’ before the club. A slice 
is the inevitable result. The club should 
be brought to a horizontal position at 
the back of the neck by a wrist and not 
by an elbow action. Make the “back 
stroke’’ before a mirror, and note if ‘your 
left arm is straight. If not, correct it, 
and just as the left arm should be straight 
at the top of the stroke, the right arm 
should be straight at the finish. 

The next ‘“‘popular”’ error I have noted 

and one which long spoiled my own 
game—is the ‘‘untimed”’ action of the 
left knee and heel in the “‘pivot.”’ - One 
of the worst golf habits is to begin to 
straighten the left knee simultaneously 


with the downward action of the club. 
The pivot should remain unmoved until 
the club is coming on the ball, when the 
heel should come down and the knee 
straightened rapidly, rather than gradu- 
ally. This enables perfect wrist work, 
and makes the player less liable to ‘get 
thru’ ahead of the club. I have helped 
men to correct a chronic slice, by mak- 
ing this one change in their method of 
play. 

One more simple rule may be given as 
atest. Ina perfect golf stroke, the club 
head points to the ground twice—once 
at the top of the stroke, and again at the 
finish. If it does not hang toward the 
ground as perpendicularly as if sus- 
pended, there is some defect in wrist 
position which must affect the stroke. 


All this assumes that the scientific 
golfer makes a stroke that is perfect in 
all its parts, and that the sweeping away 
of the ball is just an incident in a com- 
plex unity. While I keep my eye on 
the ball, [ try to reduce my conscious- 
ness of its presence to a minimum, and 
direct my attention to the stroke, know- 
ing that if the stroke is perfect the ball 
will not fail. 

These are but a few hints of what I 
have found helpful; only a volume would 
complete the subject. And when my 
readers see me playing a mediocre game, 
I shall remind them that “I had rather 
tell twenty what was right to be dono 
than be one of the twenty to follow my 
own teaching.” 








GOLF—AN APPRECIATION 


@.Golf is a fiery furnace that tries the souls 
of men. 


@It refines the dross from their nature and 
purges them of all uncleanness. 


@ What it does for the physical man it does 
for the spiritual. 


@ When one has a thoro training at golf 
his body is rinsed of all impurities and his 
soul is attuned to higher things. 


@if he had a temper, the attrition of conflict 
and trial has changed it into a spirit that 
suffers and is still. 


@ He has learned to put his tongue in leash, 
to confine its utterances to the game, without 
expressing his opinion of his partner or his 
opponent. 


qit will make a sour heart kindly, distill 
into drops of heavenly dew the percolations 
of the most acrid disposition, and make the 
rose of resignation bloom on the dreariest 
cheek. 


@It can transform a heathen into a Chris- 
tian and light the torch of hope in his arid 
breast. Golf teaches patience, self-control 
and forgiveness. 


@In the fierce light of one’s own delinquen- 
cies, our neighbor’s motes are not discernible. 


@ Mean souls shrivel in contemplation of 
the frankness and manliness it engenders. 


@ Golf regenerates, reforms, recreates. 


@It makes companions out of recluses and 
good fellows out of bad ones.—Daniel E. 
O’Sullivan in Louisville Post. 
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By James W. Elliot 


A notable business address delivered al the 
Atlanta Rotary Convention 


RY] T is a great privilege to talk to a body of 
4} Rotarians, for my work carries me among 
Ie the men you employ, and the men in your 
==“) employ are close to my heart. Altho you 
are doing a wonderful thing in passing on the Spirit 
of Rotary, I feel that you should pass it on a little 
more than you do to the men in your employ—to 
the boys whose futures, whose lives, are in your 
hands. 

I speak of the American boys because I am one 
myself, and I know what they are up against, the 
fight they have to make. We read in our news- 
papers and in our magazines, and we hear, about 
our big executives’ cry for men. They tell us that 
the only famine in this country is a famine of men; 
the chief building in this country should be man 





building. 
the number of failures among our young 
men today. They are not failures be- 
cause they want to be; they are not 
failures because they haven’t the ability, 
but because they do not know. 
In the Century Dictionary, business is 
defined as the supplying of commodities 


for the well being of mankind. Therefore, 


business men are salesmen, and I give you 
the above authority. No matter what 
we are doing, whether we are selling the 
world our goods, our services, pictures, 
personalities, or what not, we are selling 
to the world something. Therefore, 
salesmanship is the fundamental prin- 
ciple in all human relations. The great 
thing is the fine art of selling yourself. 

We have heard salesmanship called a 
science. Science, as I understand it, is 
organized knowledge. Of course, we have 
the principles of salesmanship organized 
in a way, but so much depends on the 
application of those principles that the 
word science does not go quite far enough. 
For one thing said to a man in one office 
will produce the opposite effect said to 
another in another office. So much de- 


It is appalling when you stop to think of 





pends on the man himself and the man he 
is talking to, that salesmanship is truly 
a paradoxical proposition. It is art, as | 
understand it. It is a way, a beautiful 
way, your way; therefore, salesmanship, 
to my mind, is truly an artistic science. 
The principles of selling you are all 
familiar with—desire, attention and con- 
fidence—are all very well, but personally 
I like to use, “See, want, and believe.” 
These principles are involved in every 
human transaction, from the conducting 
of a convention, the writing of an ad- 
vertisement, to an ordinary selling talk. 
We have taught the boys of America 
to believe that if they make great doc- 
tors, great dentists and lawyers, the 
world will beat a path to their door, but 
the world will not. They have got to 
have the ability to sell themselves to 
the world if they want to get the re- 
turns to justify the energy and ability 
they have put into their preparation. 
The American advertising man has 
made the dentist, not thru any special 
ability of the dentist himself, but be- 
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cause the American advertising man has 
educated the people, taught them to 
take care of their teeth. 

If that same principle were applied in 
every human relation, the American boy 
wouldn't be the great failure he is. It is 
the application of principles of selling to 
individual cases that requires ability and 
experience. No two persons have the 


same personality. Every newspaper is 
different. Every city is different some- 
how. Now, then, under these condi- 


lions, how are you going to apply the 
principle? 

Well, we sell by appealing to the emo- 
tions, to people’s pride, to their need, 
and to the fact that it pays—pays to do 
business with us. 

We make people see us by being differ- 
ent, distinctive, original, by appealing to 
the eye, by having an attractive display, 
by making our advertising different from 
others, by developing a personality that 
comes from knowledge and experience 
and thought. 

We make people want to know us, to 
do business with us, by convincing them 
by our lives and activities that it will 
pay them to know us, to do business 
with us. 

Incidentally, there are thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands, of salesmen in 
\merica today who are crackerjack en- 
tertainers up to that point of convincing 
the man they are talking to that it pays 
to do business with them. 


Business and Life Inseparable 

The biggest thing is to make people 
believe what you are saying to them, 
what you are writing to them. There is 
only one way to do that, and that is to 
tell them the plain, honest-to-God truth. 
| don’t think that I know it, for I have 
lied just enough to know that it won't 
work and doesn’t pay. 

1 am glad you did that (applauded), 
because if you hadn’t, I would have 
stopped right here. I would have known 
you weren't with me, that I wasn’t sell- 
ing you at all, that it was a waste of 
time for me to talk to you any longer. 
I don’t sell anything, no matter what it 
is, that I don’t give that little analysis, 
for one reason only to find out the pros- 
pect’s feelings toward me. If he smiles 
when I make that last statement, [ go 
right ahead. If he doesn’t, I get out in 
a hurry. The next fellow may sell him, 
not I. 


One of the colossal blunders of the 
times is that we have been trying to 
separate the word business from our lives. 
They are one and the same. Separate 
them, and there is no beginning or end- 
ing; you are a final failure. The same 
principles are involved in life as in busi- 
ness, and the more we realize that, the 
more beautiful life and business become. 

But, gentlemen, the biggest lesson the 
American boy has to learn is to tell the 
plain, unvarnished truth. 

Kvery Rotarian knows that honesty is 
not the best policy but the only policy. 
How many sons know that? You teach 
them from the beginning to put their 
best foot forward. They start out with 
lofty ambitions that are taught them by 
their good mothers, those fundamental 
virtues that make up the business of life. 
They get out into our colleges, into life, 
and they find fellows who are trying to 
dodge it by trickery, etc., and they be- 
gin to believe the world and business 
and everything they see is crooked and 
they think they must be crooked. So 
they start out to beat the game with a 
motto, “I am going to get mine, no 
matter how [ get it.” 

There is not a man in this room, and I 
say it without hesitation, who has not 
lied, swindled, misrepresented and 
cheated until he found out that it did 
not work. But how many of you have 
told the men in your employ that you 
have? I bet I can count them on the 
fingers of my right hand. 

It seems that the very quality that 
makes for success, egotism, is the very 
quality that keeps us from taking the 
boys with whom we come in contact into 
our confidence and giving them the sym- 
pathy necessary to their well being. The 
very fact that you have made the fight 
and won and hold yourself aloof, thereby 
making of success a bigger thing than 
it really is, is to magnify the part you play. 


Take Boys into Confidence 


Take the boys into your confidence. 
If I thought that thru my influence I 
could get ten Rotary clubs to hold their 
meetings where their young men and sons 
could hear, | would dedicate five years 
of my life with no salary at all. 

| was sales manager of an organiza- 
tion for which I was asked to be a mem- 
ber of an advertising club, and since | 
have been there I have acquired a won- 
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derful good lot of inspiration, but I 
never go to a meeting that I do not sit 
and wish with all my heart that hun- 
dreds of boys thruout the United States 
could hear what I was hearing. 
Personally, what little | know I had 
to learn by bitter experience, therefore 
this thing is vital to me. | know what it 
is to be on the great outside, to walk 
the streets until the pavements give you 
the laugh, just because you don’t know. 
| tell you, gentlemen, you burn inside 
when you wonder what it is all about. 


The great game of life is the same one 
we started out with and you have got it 
in the motto of your Rotary clubs: 
‘‘He who serves best, profits most.”” He 
who sells best, wins most, which is the 
same thing. But the hardest job in the 
world to learn is this: Concentration is 


the root of it and Love is the basis of 


Concentration. 


You have got to fall in love with your 
job, throw your whole soul into it, if you 
want to win; and in order to fall in love 
with it you have got to have something 
worthy and worth while. You have got 
to sell your men Faith in you, their 
employer, then Faith in the house they 
represent, but a bigger thing than that 
is selling them Faith in themselves. 


Concentration Hardest Lesson 


Why waste ten years of their life find- 
ing out what you already know? Con- 
centration is the big thing. I remember 
standing in a room in a Chicago hotel 
when sixteen years old, a_ miserable 
failure. Iwasa salesman and I[ knew 
it. Every three or four weeks I had a 
week where | earned three or four hun- 
dred dollars, which proved [ could sell, 
but I was not making good, but I did 
not know why. 

Looking into the mirror | began to 
talk to myself and for the first time | 
began to call things by their real names. 
Up to that time I had dodged it. If | 
lied to make a sale, then it was a neces- 
sary exaggeration. If I stole my em- 
ployer’s time I did not feel well. No matter 
what I did | made some excuse, sold 
that excuse to myself, but in standing 
before that mirror I said to myself: 

‘Jim, you are not a bad looking fellow, 
certainly not repulsive. You are not 
making good. You owe the hotel fifty 
dollars and that is usually your condition. 
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Everybody thinks you are a good sales- 
man, but—”’ 

I talked to myself more hours than you 
would believe but the good part of it was 
1 was calling things by their right names. 


“The trouble with you, Jim, is that you 
are a liar. You lie when there is not the 
slightest excuse for it. Not only that but 
you are a thief. You steal your em- 
ployer’s time and your own time.” 


And those words burned into my heart. 
And the next day I was walking down the 
street and I saw a building in construc- 
tion. I saw a man remove a nozzle from 
a hose and the cement scattered in all 
directions. Then | stood for a few 
minutes and watched him put it back on 
again and then the stream would go just 
where he wanted it to go. 

All day I could not get that out of my 
mind. In bed I thought it over. Well, 
1 am thinking definitely, clearly, dis- 
tinctly. Why is that? Then the thought 
came to me that everybody thinks 
definitely and clearly in bed because the 
eyes are windows to the brain and in 
the dark they cannot see anything that 
distracts your attention; therefore you 
are concentrating on what you want to 
think about. 

And that night | made up my mind to 
use a nozzle on my mind; think my 
business, eat my business, dream my 
business, and you would be surprised 
to know how much that incident of the 
cement gun has been worth to me. 

However, it is the hardest thing in the 
world to stick to the truth. A couple of 


_weeks from that I went up to a place of 


business, a bank, to make a sale and all 
I could think of were the old schemes and 
tricks of deception. I had a trick of 
introducing myself to the business man. 
| would say: 


A Bluff that Wasn’t Honest 


‘You are a business man, Mr. Jones. | 
want to put a proposition up to you. 
Here is twenty-five dollars. Put it in 
your pocket; give me just ten minutes 
of your time. If you are not convinced 
that I have the best thing on the market 
the twenty-five dollars is yours.”” I was 
selling advertising. 

I never had the slightest idea of giving 
it to him but I told him that just the 
same. Now understand that I went into 
that bank with no more intentions of 
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being honest than flying because I had 
forgotten all my good resolutions. I 
went in with a grouch on, put twenty- 
five dollars of gold down and I gave 
the banker that ten minute talk. He 
said, “‘Fine, my son. That is good, but 
I have all the advertising we need.”’ In- 
stead of giving him a rebuttal talk, I 
said: “All right,’ and shook hands with 
him and started on out, never thinking 
of the twenty-five. I was doing the 
Smart Alec stunt. 

| got down the street and the clerk 
called me back saying, ““Mr. Hunt wants 
to see you.”’ I went back and he said, 
“T have met a lot of game men in my 
time, but you beat them all. I want to 
do business with you, and I am going 
to do something for you that we bankers 
never do. I am going to give you a 
letter to my friends and you will do a 
big business in the state as a result.”’ 

I took the letter. I knew then that 
I was a liar, that I ought to tell him so. 
I had not intended being honest. A full 
minute I fought the battle within myself. 
It took all there was in me to go thru with 
it, admit it to him. But Idid. That ex- 
perience, linked with others, proved to 
me beyond all question that it pays in 
dollars, to say nothing of the inward 
satisfaction, to be absolutely truthful. 

Do you think the American boy be- 
lieves that? He does not believe it, 
simply because he does not know. And 
I for one do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to let him give ten years of his life 
to finding out what we already know. 


Best Man Is Biggest Man 


Success is nothing more than an earnest 
application of the simple, plain, spiritual 
virtue that our mother taught us at her 
knee and that’s what our boys must 
realize. I do not want to tell them 
anything that they don’t already know; 
I simply want to remind them of it, to 
convince them that there is no “‘scheme,”’ 
no “‘system,”’ no “‘dope’’ that works. 

That, to the business man, work is a 
religicn, honesty an absolute law, and 
love an ideal; that everything he does or 
undertakes is a sincere and _ earnest 
practice of the Golden Rule; in other 
words, the practice of the simple, funda- 
mental laws of nature—in life and in 
business—for they are one and the same. 

| believe the business man of America 
has learned that the better the man the 


bigger the man and today he is asking 
of our man power, not our selling power. 

So you see that all I can say or anyone 
else can say is nothing but the homely 
things you learned at the very beginning 
and I analyze them in this way: 

Men of principle are the principal men. 

Work is life and good work is good life. 
It is not what you know but how well 
you know how to use what you know, 
that counts. 

The trouble in business is not the lack 
of men with ability—but the terrible lack 
of ability of men to use their ability. 

You are judged by the record that you 
make—not by your ability to make a 
record. ~ 

In the little village of Sparks, Georgia, 
my good old mother told me all that 
seventeen years ago. So did yours. But 
I wouldn’t believe her. I was too wise 
a guy. So I’ve spent all the intervening 
years finding out that she was right. 





Tribute to Mothers 


Let me read to you my little tribute to 
Mother, which is closer to my heart than 
anything else: 

“Oh! man, my friend and benefactor, 
come with me out of the grind of busi- 
ness, out of the shells of selfishness, 
and let you and me pay a justly earned 
and richly deserved tribute to the woman 
of all women, the greatest of all per- 
sonages, the humblest and_ sweetest 
product of God’s own hand, Our Mother. 

‘‘Let’s sit with her again by the fireside 
and listen to the stories of by-gone 
days. Let’s walk with her in the garden 
and pick the roses. Let’s come whistling 
home from school and see the smile of 
joy and pride and confidence in her face. 
Let’s think of the things we should have 
done, and let’s do them for her now. 

‘‘Mothers of the world, we bid you 
Godspeed; may your days be days of joy 
and peace found in a fair exchange for 
the sleepless nights and wakeful days 
that you have spent waiting, waiting for 
your boy to come home _ whistling, 
whistling only a fragment of a tune.” 

When you feel that way about it, 
gentlemen, life then is wonderful— 
wonderful is not the word, somehow, 
but this we must keep in our minds also, 
that just as sure as death and birth, 
truth comes to see that all men get their 
just deserts, exactly what they earn. 
Time attends to that. It is his job. 
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ESLIE PIDGEON is convinced 

that the living spirit of every 

great movement is interpreted 
' | to. mankind, is’ manifested 
among mankind, and is made of service 
to mankind, thru the instrumentality 
of some personality. It might be ex- 
pected that such an opinion would be 
held by a minister of the gospel of 
Christianity, the living spirit of which 
was manifested among mankind and 
made of service to mankind thru the 
personality of Jesus. 

But the new president of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs 
is too big-minded and _ broad-visioned 
a man to narrow all the things of life 
and living until they come within the 
focus of sectarian cr denominational 
religion; instead, l.e seeks to diffuse the 
spirit of universal religion—that religion 


to which Dr. MacDonald of Toronto ° 


referred in his great address to the 
Atlanta Convention, when he spoke of 
the International Christ— Rotarian Pidg- 
eon seeks to diffuse the spirit of this 
universal religion so that it will cover 
all the things of life and living, and 
do so in a thoroly practical and sym- 
pathetically human manner. 

Pidgeon is a big man physically, over 
six feet in height, broad shouldered, with 
the strength of body that has come from 
clean living in the out-of-doors, and 
the strength of mind and spirit that has 
come from clean thinking both in and 
out of doors. He is the minister of the 
Augustine Presbyterian church of Win- 
nipeg, one of the largest churches in 
Western Canada, and one of the greatest 








pleasures of his 
life is his mem- 
bership in the Rotary 
club and the contact 
which that membership 
gives to him with men 
of all professions and all 
lines of business, upon the 
equal footing of man to 
man. 

He was born in 1873 at 
New Richmond, Quebec. His 
grandfather came from Yarmouth, 
England, to Cove Head, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and was the second mini- 
ster on the island. Several of his 
children moved to the Province of Que- 
bec, where President Pidgeon’s father 
still lives. 

Leslie Pidgeon’s boyhood was lived on 
a farm, where he developed a fondness for 
out-door sports that continue to be his 
favorite recreation. He is an expert rifle 
man, a hunter, a golfer, a horseman, one 
of the best automobile drivers in Western 
Canada, a good swimmer. His love of the 
out-of-doors may explain his hold upon 
men; perhaps the out-door life developed 
those qualities that attract men; perhaps 
the possession of those qualities was in- 
born, and they developed his fondness for 
out-door life. 

















He is a graduate of 
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ver to Winnipeg, to 





Queen’s University of 
Montreal, and of the 
Presbyterian College of 
that city. In 1901 he 
was. given his _ first 
church charge, St. An- 
drews, at Markham, 
OQnt., where he re- 
mained four — years. 
From Markham — he 
went to St. Thomas to 
take charge of Knox 
church there, which is 
known as the only 
church ministered to 
by Dr. James A. Mac- 
Donald before he left 
the church to enter 
journalism, in which 
field he has taken an 
eminent place as the 
editor of The Toronto Globe. At St. 
Thomas, President Pidgeon identified 
himself with many interests aside from 
keeping up his church work. Among 
other things, he led the golf team to vic- 
tory on many occasions, training many of 
his best players. 

After six years of successful work at 
St. Thomas, he was called to Vancouver 
to take charge of St. John’s church. 
For five years he gave the church the 
best he had, and, in addition, put in 
many days in mission work up and down 
the coast. It was at Vancouver that he 
became a Rotarian—an ardent and en- 
thusiastic Rotarian. Outside of his 
church work, he considers his member- 
ship in Rotary as his greatest privilege, 
and does not hesitate to say this, and to 
add: “I have met the finest men of my 
experience, and have felt the largest 
measure of freedom of speech, and have 
received the most sympathetic hearing, 
in Rotary.” 

The Vancouver Rotary Club sent him 
as a delegate to the Houston Convention 
in 1914, and here President Pidgeon’s 
first intimate contact with International 
Rotary was made. He attended the San 
Francisco Convention the following year, 
where he was elected third vice-president 
of the International Association. At Cin- 
cinnati, in L916, he was reelected, and 
at Atlanta, in 1917, he was promoted to 
the presidency. 

During his first term as International 
vice-president, he moved from Vancou- 








Fort Garry Hotel at Winnipeg where President 
Pidgeon has his Rotary office and where his 
mail should be sent. 


take charge of the 
Augustine Presby- 
terian church _ there. 
Upon his return to 
Vancouver from _ his 
first meeting with the 


Directors, in Chicago, 
he was invited to stop 
over in Winnipeg and 
preach at Augustine 





that sermon was a call 
to take charge of the 
Winnipeg church. 

On Christmas day, 
in 1902, he married 
Miss Edith Gilker of 
New Richmond, Que- 
bec. Mrs. Pidgeon was 
present at the Atlanta 
Convention to share her husband’s tri- 
umph. They have three children. 

Leslie Pidgeon is an idealist—is it 
possible for any man to be a genuine 
heart-and-soul Rotarian without being 
an idealist)—but he disagrees most em- 
phatically with those who think an 
idealist cannot be a practical man. 

When, at the Atlanta Rotary Con- 
vention, President Pidgeon made _ his 
remarks about great movements and 
personalities, he was thinking of Rotary 
and Paul Harris, and other strong per- 
sonalities thru whom the living spirit of 
Rotary has been interpreted and mani- 
fested to mankind and made of service. 

But those who know him are con- 
fident that Leslie Pidgeon has_ been 
chosen as the leader of International 
Rotary for this momentous year because 
his, also, is a personality thru which the 
strong, throbbing, living spirit of Ro- 
tary shall be put to service for threatened 
and suffering human freedom. 

Often has it been remarked by those 
who have given thought to the matter, 
that Rotary has been peculiarly for- 
tunate and singularly blessed in having 
for her president the right man at the 
right time. Each of the six former 
presidents of International Rotary has 
been different from the others, and each 
has had a different problem to solve, and 
has been the right man to solve it. Now 
the seventh comes, also different and con- 
fronting a different problem. He, too, 
will prove to be the right man. 


International Board of 


church. The result of 
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First Vice-President McDowell 


By J. H. Richmond, Louisville 


4N ELECTING ee 
| Robinson A. Me- 4 
Dowell her first £ 
vice-president, 
International Rotary hon- | 

ored herself and rewarded | 

a faithful and efficient ( 


servant. 

Bob McDowell was born 
in Louisville, Kentucky, 
forty-six years ago, and has 
spent all his life in that city. 
He has been a practicing 
lawyer for nineteen years, 
having spent ten years be- 
fore that in commercial ac- 
tivities. He is an honor 
graduate of the University 
of Louisville. 





Bob is married, and his 
charming wife takes almost 
as active an interest in 
Rotary as he does. She 
is known to many Ro- 
tarians who have met her 
at the International con- 
ventions at San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, and Atlanta, 
and at other Rotary 
gatherings. 

Bob has been active in 
civic and social work in 
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iia Nevertheless, his interest in 
\ public affairs is as acute 
i, as ever, and his influence 

always is exerted on behalf 


of clean government. 
} Bob is a live wire in Ro- 
yw~ 


Fa His election to th 

6 / ary. IS election O 1¢e 
LPR A “Si 
\ i og cy vice-presidency of Interna- 
A Yj tional Rotary is proof of 


that. He has always taken 
a very active interest in 
the affairs of the Louisville 
Rotary Club. At the San 
Francisco Convention he 
was elected the first gov- 
ernor of District No. 6. 
Last year, President Arch 
Klumph again recognized 
his ability, and appointed 
him chairman of the Inter- 
national committee on reso- 
lutions, from which position 
he stepped into the chair of 
the first vice-presidency. 

Everyone who knows him 
loves Bob McDowell, and 
they are glad that he has 
been given another oppor- 
tunity, in a larger and 
broader way, to serve Ro- 
tary that he loves so. 








Louisville for many years. 
For fourteen years he has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Kentucky State Bar Association, and for 
eleven years he was secretary of that 
organization. 


As president of the Louisville Com- 
mercial Club, member of its directorate, 
director in the Y. M. C. A., and an inde- 
fatigable worker in his church and Sun- 
day school, Bob has rendered splendid 


service for the civic and moral uplift of 


his home city. 

In the world of politics, too, Bob has 
played an active part—for what Ken- 
tuckian is not a born politician? He 
served on the Board of Aldermen, but 
withdrew after that from organized poli- 
tics because his independence of thought 
was incompatible with party politics. 


And everyone who knows 
Bob, also knows that he 
will put his whole soul this year into the 


. task of serving Rotary as her first vice- 


president. His work last year as chair- 
man of the International committee on 
resolutions, and especially his work in 
this trying position at Atlanta during 
the convention, may be taken as evi- 
dence of the spirit with which he will 
serve Rotary in the higher psoition. 

His year of service as governor of 
Sixth District gave him a more than 
local outlook on matters pertaining to 
the problems of different Rotary clubs. 
He was one of the first to grasp the 
importance of the office of district gov- 
ernor and its value in linking the differ- 
ent clubs nearer together and bringing 
all of them to a clearer appreciation of 
the need for closer cooperation with the 
International Association. 
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Second Vice-President Brunnier 


By Howard H. Feighner, San Francisco 


HE new second vice-president of 
the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs was born at Man- 
ning, lowa, on November 26, 1882. 
- i At that time his parents called him 
Henry J. Brunnier, but today, thruout Ro- 
tary, he is more affectionately known as 
“pra, 

Immediately following his graduation from 
High School, in 1900, ‘‘Bru’”’ entered the Civil 
Engineering Department of the Iowa State 
College at Ames, and working during vacation 
times, he graduated in 1904 with high honors. 

During this four years of hard work at 
college, when he carried successfully several 
other studies, ‘“‘Bru’’ also found some time 
for play, and among members of the various 
track teams and baseball teams of the central 
states this tall blonde athlete from Ames, 
Class ’04, is still a vivid memory. 

‘“Bru’’ was a member of the 
T. B. L. Club, as no fraternities 
were allowed at Ames at that 
time. This was a club lim- 
ited to 13 members and a 
candidate had to be six feet 
tallor over. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lecture Course 
Committee; was elected to 
Honorary College Fraternity 
Phi Kappa Phi, 
and to Honor- 
ary Engineer- 
ing Fraternity, 
Tau Beta 
Pi. 

After 
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leaving college, 
he worked as a 
draughtsman 
for the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 
at Pittsburgh, 
and later as 
structural de- a Ff 
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second vice- 


em 


president was married to Little “Bru,” who, 
like the original, is well known and much 
loved throuout Rotary. 

Just two weeks after the terrible conflagra- 
tion in 1906, which swept San Francisco from 
the face of the earth, the Brunniers came to 
the City of Ruins by the Golden Gate, and 
today the rehabilitated San Francisco has 
among its beautiful buildings many monu- 
ments erected by “‘Bru.”’ 

“Bru”? has always been active in Rotary, 
both of a local and international character. 
In 1914 he was president of the San Francisco 
Club; in.1915, he was chairman of the San 
Francisco Convention Executive Committee, 
which so successfully entertained a_ history 
making International Rotary convention at 
which convention he was elected Governor of 
the 13th District. During his term as Gov- 
ernor of the largest district in Rotary, he 
visited every club in the district, including 
the one at Honolulu, T. H. In 1917 he was 
chairman, of the Constitution Com- 
mittee of the International Association. 

‘Bru’ is very active in San Fran- 
cisco in civic affairs. He is a 
member of two standing com- 
mittees of the Chamber of Com- 














merce, chairman of the 
Building Law Com- 
mittee, and vice-presi- 
dent of the local of the 
‘American Society of 
‘Civil Engineers. 

Henry J. Brunnier 
is a name in the San 
Francisco Rotary 
Club that spells sin- 
ycerity, enthusiasm, en- 
ergy, and goodfellow- 
ship. 
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Third Vice-President Botsford 


By Godfrey Morgan, Buffalo 


ORTY years ago, in 


Vermont, in the 

city of Vergennes 

(the smallest city 
: a 


in the United 
States), Samuel B. Botsford 
was’ born. He modestly 
says he was reared on a farm 
in the Champlain valley, 
educated in the local grade 
and high schools, and grad- 
uated in 1900 from Middle- 
bury College. 

The first records we Buffa- 
lonians have of Sam is his 
coming here, on the advice 
of Judge Thomas H. Noonan, 
to study law at the Buffalo 
Law School, from which he 
was graduated in 1902, be- 
ing admitted to practice the 
same year. Since his arrival 
in Buffalo, he has been prom- 
inent in public enterprises. 
For many 
years he was a 
member of the 
national exec- 
utive council 
of the Delta 
Upsilon frater- 
nity; he has 
been president 
of the Law- 
yers' Club, 
and on many 
of the commit- 
tees of the Bar 
Association; 
he has been active in Chamber of Commerce 
work, serving on a number of committees; 
he is a member of the leading clubs. For 
several years, Sam was chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee of the University Club, 
and for three years a director of the Ellicott 
Club, the city’s leading business men’s or- 
ganization. He is now on the house com- 
mittee of our Automobile Club which is said 
to be the largest in the world. Recently he 
had charge of the work of raising the profes- 
sional men’s share of the $80,000 Buffalo Base 
Hospital fund. 

Politically, Sam is a Republican of prom- 
inence; he has attended many state and na- 
tional conventions. He is a Mason, a member 
of the Shrine and other Masonic bodies; he 
is an Elk, and also an Eagle. 

These facts would indicate that Sam is 
popular among men, but the best tribute to 
his popularity is the fact that he is beloved 
by every member of the Rotary Club of 
Buffalo, in which he has been very active. 
He was president in 1915-1916; he has been 
a member of practically every standing com- 
mittee; he has been a delegate to several I[n- 
ternational conventions. It was unfortunate 
that pressure of business in Washington pre- 



































vented him from attending 
the Atlanta convention, but 
his election as third vice- 
president, altho he was ab- 
sent, is evidence of the es- 
teem which Rotarians out- 
side his own club have for 
him. 


Sam is a member of the 
late firm of Botsford, Lytle, 
Mitchell & Albro. As at- 
torney for the State Comp- 
troller of Erie County, Sam 
appears in more than one hun- 
dred cases each month in the 
Surrogate’s court. As aspeak- 
er, Sam is in demand, his hap- 
py combination of wit and 
abjlity to talk seriously on live 
subjects making him popu- 
lar. 


Volumes 
could easily 
be written on 
the many 
sides of Sam 
Botsford’s de- 
lightful per- 
sonality. Suf- 
fice it to say 
that he al- 
ways is found 
on the side of 
Right; he has 
been prominent as a leader in the work 
for the Red Cross, the Liberty Loan, army and 
navy enlistments, and all civic betterment 
propositions which have come before Buffalo 


- in recent years. 


Sam is a member of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
church and an ex-president of its Men’s Club. 
He was formerly an officer of the Church- 
men’s Club of Buffalo. Four years ago he 
married Edith M. Pursel. 

Sam Botsford has a big conception of 
Rotary—very big. He appreciates its ideal- 
istic side and he appreciates its practical side. 
He believes the two should be happily blended 
and can be happily blended, and during the 
year that he was president of the Buffalo Club 
he proved that they could be blended. That 
year has gone down as one of the best in the 
history of Buffalo Rotary. 

Sam believes that Rotarians not alone should 
preach the gospel of service, disinterested, un- 
selfish service, but that they also should prac- 
tice it, and that there should be no separation 
or division of Rotarians into two classes— 
preachers and doers. 
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Sergeant-at-Arms J. Cliff Miller 


By One Who Knows Him 


JOHN CLIFFORD MILLER, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of International Ro- 
tary, is a product of Cincinnati, the 

@ adopted city of ‘Fritz’? Galbraith. 

—!' Born there at least, almost or 
nearly fifty years ago, he received his early 
schooling in the Queen City, tho much of his 
boyhood was spent in Peoria and Chicago 
and Brooklyn. 

Those Rotarians who attended the Rotary 
convention in Cincinnati in 1916 and enjoyed 
the hospitality of its citizens can readily see 
why anyone who leaves it cannot remain away 
long. Therefore, the call of the old 
home town, to which Longfellow has 
so ably paid tribute as the ‘Queen of 
the West in her garlands dressed, on 
the banks of the beautiful river,” 
was too alluring to allow Cliff to 
linger for many years outside of the 
circle of its flower decked hills, and 
in July, 1885, he returned to Cin- 
cinnati to embark in the jewelry 
business. 

Cincinnati for many years held the 
foremost position as the carriage and 
buggy manufacturing center of the 
United States, and there 
was no more prominent 
concern in the produc- /\)> 
tion of these convey- 
ances than the Miller 
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Carriage Company, but it seemed 
that Cliff was not destined to 
rotate up the hill of fortune on 
the wheels of the family carriage. 
On the other hand, he was car- 
ried away, by his natural inclina- 
tions, to the allurement of brilliant gems and 
precious stones. Cliff travelled as a salesman 
for many years in the distribution of jewels for 
personal adornment, and in 1900 went into 
business for himself, in the manufacture of 
jewelry, at which time he organized the 
Miller Jewelry Company. 

The Business Men’s Club of which Cliff 
is vice-president commands much of his in- 
terest. He recently organized the largest 
company of Home Guards of all the twenty- 
live companies of Cincinnati, some 175 resi- 
dents of Clifton, his residence suburb, having 

















rallied around the flag for home protection. 

Golf is his outdoor sport, but as his busi- 
ness has to do with the production of medals 
and cups, he himself has no aspirations for 
personally obtaining them. 

When International Rotary adopted the 
Rotary emblem now in general use, Cliff got 
busy and brought out Rotary emblems in 
such a pleasing variety of sizes and ideas, 
from the diamond-studded wheel in the coat 
lapel to the jewel-bedecked lavalier, that 
the wearing of Rotary emblems became more 
popular with Rotarians and ladies of Rotary. 

Next year when Rus- 
sel Greiner stands to 
welcome the incoming 
delegation at that mag- 
nificent station in 
Kansas City, Cincin- 
nati expects to receive 
once more the cup for 
attendance, as_ their 
delegation rolls in on 






the Cliff Miller Special, 
singing as they arrive: 


We’re from Cineinnalt, 
(the best town of 
them all); 

We're from Cincinnati, 
come pay us a 
call. 

We came by Miller Special, to 
see your city’s charms, 

And bring to the Convention, 
your jolly Sarg-at-Arms. 





Cliff Miller has been a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Rotary 
Club for several years and there 
is no more enthusiastic Rotar- 
ian in the world. His interest in the organ- 
ization and the principles for which it stands 
is whole-hearted. Every call made upon 
him by his own club or by International 
Rotary has been responded to with alacrity 
and an energetic desire to be of service. 

Cliff realizes that the job of International 
Sergeant-at-Arms is another call to render a 
greater service to Rotary. When his friends at 
Atlanta talked to him about nominating him 
for the position he assured them that he would 
feel highly honored and that if elected he would 
give the very best he had in response. No 
one doubts but that he will hold to this promise. 
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In Busy Meeting 


By The Secretary 


Whe | | kK 
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the Interna- 
Association of Rotary 
1917-18 are going 


directors of 

tional 
SAI] clubs for 
3 «6to have a very busy 
the two days’ meeting in July is any 
accurate sample of what work is in store 
for them. 

This was the first meeting of the di 
rectors since the meeting on Friday in 
Atlanta, immediately following the close 
of the convention. It was held at the 
Headquarters office in Chicago, Wednes:. 










day and Thursday, July 25 and 26. 
The directors present were President 


Pidgeon and Vice-Presidents McDowell, 
Brunnier and Botsford. Immediate Past 
President Klumph was prevented from 
attending by illness. Past International 
President Albert attended some of the 
sessions and Past International President 
Greiner and President Hutchings of Kan- 
sas City, International Treasurer Chap- 
in, President Becker of Chicago, and 
Rotarian Dan Tucker of Houston were 
present at some sessions. 

The board discussed many important 
matters and disposed of a number. 

The meeting lasted all day Wednes- 
day and Thursday and until late Thuts- 
day evening. A recess was taken to 
permit the directors to view the may- 
ing pictures of the Atlanta conventian, 
the Headquarters office and Paul P. 
Harris which were taken by Tom Phil- 
lips; the sessions of the meeting were 
continued thru luncheon on both days, 


and thru dinner Thursday evening, 
when Past President Albert entertained 


the directors at his home. 
Changes in Rotary Districts 


After thoro discussion and considera- 
tion of the subject of redistricting, the 
board then made the following changes: 

Louisiana was detacht from 12th Dis- 
trict and Mississippi was detacht from 
6th District and the two were combined 
to constitute a new district to be known 
as No. 20. Rotarian Samuel W. Mason 
of Shreveport, La., was appointed gov- 
ernor of the new district to serve until 
his successor is elected in 1918. 

The Rotary clubs of Vancouver and 


year if 


Victoria, B. C., were transferred from 
the 18th to the 15th District. The 
Rotary Club of Fort William and Post 
Arthur, Ontario, was transferred from 
the 17th to the 18th District. 

The problem of redistricting will be 
given further consideration at the next 
meeting of the board but no further 
changes will be made without due no- 
tice to the respective clubs and district 
governors. 

Appointment of International Com- 
mittees 

The following committee appoint- 
ments, made by President Pidgeon, were 
approved by the board: 

Constitution. 
Corbett Bldg., 


Estes Snedecor, Portland, 


Oregon, Chairman. 
W. E. Pittsford, Indianapolis, Ind. 
T. S. Langford, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
G. T. Breene, Chicago, Ill. 
A. H. Zimmerman, Wausau, Wis. 


Convention Program. 


Allen D. Albert, 1044 Hollywood Ave., 
Chicago, Chairman. 
W. A. Pfeiffer, Quincy, Ill. 
B. E. Nelson, Racine, Wis. 
S. W. Gray, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge, lowa. 
Work Among the Boys. 
C. J. Atkinson, No 1 Madison Avxe., N. Y., 


Chairman. 

John Dolph, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. M. F. Griffin, Youngstown, Ohio 

Charles H. Woodhall, Troy, N. Y. 

Harry W. Rice, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Education. 

I. L. Graves, No. 14 Maplehurst Park, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Carl L. Rosenberg, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. C. Fuller, Hartford, Conn. 

C. L. Van Valkenburg, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

J. E. Doane, Montreal, Que. 

The Committee on Constitution was 
instructed to give consideration to the 
necessity of making a complete revision 
of the Association’s constitution and 
to submit a comprehensive report to 
the board at the November meeting. 
Chairman Snedecor will welcome 
gestions or proposed amendments. 
them in promptly. 

In the appointing of Allen D. Albert 
as the chairman of the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee, the custom inaugu- 
rated a few years ago of assigning the 
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junior past president to this task was 
continued. 

Upon nomination of the Rotary Club 
of Kansas City (Mo.) Russell F. Greiner 
was made chairman of the 1918 Conven- 
tion Executive Committee and A. E. 
Hutchings was made chairman of the 
Credentials Committee; the other mem- 
bers of these two committees will be 
announced later. 


Education of Rotarians 


With respect to the Committee on 
Education, it was decided that the 
work of this committee for the year 
should be directed towards the educa- 
tion of Rotarians as to Rotary. The 
board interpreted the action of the 
Atlanta convention as adopting the con- 
cluding paragraphs of Allen Albert’s 
report as to the educational program 
for the year, the substance of these 
paragraphs being: 

Education of Rotarians as to Rotary 
must be thru the cooperation of the 
officers of the several clubs; club di- 
rectors should set aside the | first 
meeting of each year for the reading 
aloud of some accepted outline of Ro- 
tary; copies of the ‘‘Talking Knowledge 
of Rotary” booklet, the International 
and standard constitutions and the pro- 
ceedings of the latest International 
convention should be at the hand of the 
chairman at every meeting; club officers 
may set a fine example by reading THE 
RoTaRIAN and encouraging the discus- 
sion of its articles at club sessions; Ro- 
tarians attending the International con- 
ventions should accept their responsi- 
bility in behalf of a uniform under- 
standing of Rotary; a general exchange 
of speakers among the clubs; each club 
should be visited twice every year by 
some representative of the International 
Association; not less than one meeting 
out of four should be allotted to the dis- 
cussion of Rotary and kindred themes. 


Work Among Boys 

With reference to the Atlanta resolu- 
tion on Work Among the Boys, the 
board concluded that best results would 
be obtained if the committee which 
planned the -work were. permitted to 
work out their plan; consequently mem- 
bers of the 1916-17 committee were 
appointed to succeed themselves, so 
located geographically that they would 
be able to meet together with the least 


inconvenience. Chairman Atkinson of 
this committee was designated by the 
board to be the representative of the 
International Association to the Big 
Brother Movement. 
Rotarians In War Service 

A War Service Committee of the As- 
sociation was appointed consisting of 
the following: 

Samuel B. Botsford of Buffalo, Chairman. 

Paul P. Harris of Chicago. 

Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo. 

Allen D. Albert of Chicago. 

Chesley R. Perry, International Secretary. 

This committee will continue the work 
started by the special committee ap- 
pointed last year by President Klumph. 
It is the intention to have an early meet- 
ing to consider the problem of helping 
the Rotary clubs attain their maximum 
efficiency in war service. It is likely 
that two lists of things to be done will 
be prepared: First, those things which 
all Rotary clubs, or at least all the clubs 
in a given country, will be expected to 
do; and Second, those things which may 
be considered optional for any club to 
undertake. One of the important things 
referred to this committee for develop- 
ment and action was the resolution of 
the Atlanta convention demanding a 
popular educational campaign by Ro- 
tarians as to the causes of the war. 

Considering the matter of Rotarians 
who are absent on military or other war 
service and the problem of handling 
their membership standing, club dues 
and International per capita tax, the 
board decided to answer an inquiry from 
one American club by saying that Ameri- 
can clubs might follow the _ practice 
adopted by Canadian clubs under simi- 
lar conditions; that is, retain as members 
those who have gone to the front, the 
club paying the per capita tax for these 
men but remitting the club dues at the 
option of the club. It was ruled that 
when clubs or club officers make re- 
ports, they should report Rotarians in 
any branch of war service as members 
excused from attending meetings and 
should count these Rotarians in the mem- 
bership of its club in its semi-annual re- 
port of membership and in its monthly 
report of attendance. However, in the 
remarks column of the report, there 
should be memoranda to the effect, that 
so many members are absent on account 
of war service. 

The board considered the recommenda- 
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tion of one of the Round Tables of Club 
Secretaries at Atlanta that a conference 
of all club secretaries be held sometime 
during the year at Headquarters in 
Chicago. The International Secretary 
was instructed to ascertain the wishes 
of the clubs and to arrange for a con- 
ference of the club secretaries if a suffi- 
cient number desired it. It has been 
suggested that this conference, if held, 
be in September immediately follow- 
ing the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Sec- 
retaries, which probably will take a 
number of Rotary secretaries to Chicago. 

A letter received from the office of 
United States Food Commissioner Her- 
bert Hoover answers an inquiry as to 
whether or not he had requested a three 
course meal during the war. Mr. Hoover 
replied that he is much pleased with the 
attitude indicated by the Rotary clubs; 
that he considers it most important for 
American citizens to grasp the full sig- 
nificance in the war of the food conserva- 
tion movement; that he had been very 
careful not to say anything about a 
three course meal because in England 
it had been found that in such a meal 
more staples were eaten; that he is 
desirous of seeing more vegetables and 
fruits eaten, and recommended a special 
vegetable course, as the French serve 
vegetables, as of distinctive advantage. 
He called attention to the home card 
issued by his office; this was printed in 
the August issue of THe RoTARIAN, on 
page 152. 

Definition of Rotary Emblem 


A request was ‘received from one 
Rotary club for a definition of the Ro- 
tary emblem and the secretary was in- 
structed to publish the description of the 
emblem as establisht by the 1912 Ro- 
tary convention and to announce to the 
clubs that this is the official Rotary 
emblem to be used by all Rotary clubs 
with no additions except such as can be 
superimposed without materially changing 
the appearance of the emblem. This 
description is as follows: 

The emblem consists of the basic 
principle of a wheel with gears cut on 
the outer edge and spokes separated 
sufficiently to allow of defining the 
spokes. The spokes are to be so de- 
signed as to indicate strength; the object 
of the gears, or cogs, being ‘twofold; 
First, to relieve the plainness of the de- 
sign, and Second, to symbolize power; 


the outer rim of the design between the 

gears and the spokes is to be of sufficient 

width to allow the following inscription: 

“ROTARY.” 

Consideration was given to the design for 
a new Rotary emblem offered by Lawrence 
Hager of Lancaster, Pa. The directors were 
regretfully unable to see the superior advan- 
tages of the design over the present design, 
and decided against the suggested change. 

Action was deferred with reference to 
the plan for business counsel and effi- 
ciency outlined in the paper read by 
Carl E. Rosenberg of Los Angeles to 
the special assembly on “‘The Enlight- 
enment of Non-Rotarians as to Rotary”’ 
at the Atlanta convention. This mat- 
ter will be taken up at the September 
meeting of the board. 


Improper Entertainments 
Condemned 

Earnest consideration was given to a 
number of protests received from Ro- 
tary clubs with reference to the news- 
paper notoriety which Rotary has re- 
ceived thru an entertainment given by the 
St. Louis Rotary Club. A committee was 
appointed by the board to investigate 
the truthfulness of the newspaper re- 
ports, this committee consisting of Vice- 
Presidents McDowell and Botsford. A 
resolution was adopted suspending ac- 
tion and judgment until after an in- 
vestigation of the facts but the board 
condemned all entertainments by Ro- 
tary clubs such as were described in 
the newspaper stories about the St. 
Louis entertainment and branded all 
such entertainments as foreign to and 
incompatible with the high ideals and 
customs of Rotary. 

With reference to the reception given by 


‘the delegates at the Atlanta convention to the 


address by Howard H. Gross on the subject 
of universal military training, the Interna- 
tional Secretary was instructed to get further 
information as to what Rotary clubs might 
be expected to do with regard to this matter. 

Action was deferred until the September 
meeting on the matter of extension work in 
Latin-America. 

It was ordered that membership cards 
issued from Headquarters shall contain upon 
their backs a copy of the resolution adopted 
by the Atlanta convention calling upon visit- 
ing Rotarians to display their membership 
cards at the time of introducing themselves 
in other cities. 

A great deal of time was taken up with the 
consideration of the financial problems of the 
Association and the discussion and approval 
of the budget for the ensuing year. 

The board adjourned to meet at Winnipeg, 
Man., at some date in September to be decided 
later. 
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New International Rotary District Governors 





(Numbered according to number of district) 


2a tee, 


rs 











Vo. 1)JWillard J. Lansing, Providence, R. I. (No. 2) F. D. Van Amburgh, New York, N. Y. 
Vo. 3) Harold N. Rust, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (No. 4) Thomas B. McAdams, Richmond, Va. (No. 
5) Malcolm D. Jones, Macon, Ga. (No. 6) James F. Finlay, Chattanooga, Tenn. (No. 7) Ed 
R. Kelsey, Toledo, Ohio. (No. 8) Percival G. Rennick, Peoria, Ill. (No. 9) C. D. SeCheverell, 
Superior, Wis. Vo. 10) Amos E. Ayres, Sioux Falls, S. D. (No. 11) Charles M. Dawson, 
Muskogee, Okla. (No. 12) Elijah Coles, Houston, Teras. (No. 13) Dewey R. Powell, Stockton, 
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Elected at the Eighth Convention at Atlanta 


(Numbered according to number of district) 





(No. 15) Ralph H. Shaffer, Tacoma, Wash. 
Martin, London, Ont. Vo. 18) 
R. J. Lydiatt, Calgary, Man. (No. 19) Peter Thomason, Manchester, England. Grouped by the 
artist whose artistic sense got the better of his instructions that the office of each district governor is 


Calif. (No. 14) T. C. Witherspoon, Bulte, Mont. 
(No. 16) Donald A. MacRae, Halifar, N.S. (No. 17) Wm. A. 


of equal importance as the others. Since the convention the International Directors have 


formed District No. 20 by taking Louisiana from No. 12 and Mississippi from No. 6. 


Samuel W. Mason of Shreveport, Louisiana, was elected governor of District No. 20. 




















Underlying Rotary is a fundamental ethical 
principle which fairly harmonizes the world- 
old conflict between egoism and altruism; 
properly understood, this principle becomes 
a sound basis for every-day conduct. Over- 
lying this purely ethical principle, in the 
unique form of the organization itself, is a 
human interest appeal that is dynamic, that 
tickles our vanity, awakens our interest, 
arouses our enthusiasm and tends to cause 
us to put into actual practice the abstract 
ethical principle itself. 

So considered, Rotary becomes a system 
of ethics differing from other ethical systems 
in that it contains within itself an appeal 
or incentive to practice its principles. Thus 
Rotary becomes applied ethics. 

A hypothetical case supposes that each 
member of the Nashville Rotary Club is born 
on an island, completely isolated from every 
other human being, with a mind imprisoned 

deprived of the five outlets of the senses— 
but that in some way he reaches mature 
physical development. He stands a solitary 
figure in the world, governed by natural and 
moral law, but unknown to him. The differ- 
ent men (and women) in the same mental 
and physical state of development come 
in contact with each other, and there follows 
a gradual growth of a community or social 
organism that grows out of the dawning 
consciousness that others have rights which 
must be respected if a measure of content- 
ment is to be had. A part becomes Egoists 
and a part Altruists and then someone takes 
the middle ground and solves the problem, 
asserting that human beings act from mixed 
motives; that he who seeks profit alone fails 
in the very end he seeks; that he who foolishly 
and quixotically is self-sacrificing to a fault 
destroys even his own efficiency. 


CHAPTER III 


N enlisting for service in Rotary, 

we have assumed added duties 
|| that we had not as individuals. 
{3 There are first the duties that 
we owe to one another as fellow members 
in Rotary. Men who were known to us 
only by name before they became Rotarians 
have rubbed elbows with us about these 
tables, have become first acquaintances, 
then friends and our obligations to them 
have changed in kind and degree. 

Each of us owes to every other member 
of this Club the duty of trust and confi- 
dence. There has been too much sus- 
picion and distrust of the motives of others. 
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A Philosophical Story 
B y Will RP Maner Jr 


ate, (Continued from July) 


‘\ it G [hr Lsland of Kotary 


Never a public movement, but those who 
engage in it must first vouch for their own 
good intentions and half our energies must 
be spent in removing groundless suspicion 
and prejudice, in making others believe 
we have no ulterior motive, no selfish 
purpose... This duty of mutual trust and 
confidence I believe the Nashville Club 
is fulfilling. 

Each of us owes to every other member 
of this Club the duty of good fellowship, 
of friendly helpfulness, the kindly word 
spoken in encouragement, the touch of 
the hand in sympathy. This duty I know 
the Nashville Club is fulfilling. 

Each of us owes to every other member 
of this Club the duty to bear his part 
in the activities of the Club, and, as a 
Rotarian not to leave the responsibilities 
of Rotary to a few. We are all apples 
in the same barrel; in the public mind we 
are birds of a feather. Some outsider’s 
only idea of Rotary and of all Rotarians 
may be formed from his knowledge of you. 
This duty I feel the Nashville Club is 
coming more and more to fulfill. 


Other Duties to Non-Rotarians 


But there are other duties which we owe 
as Rotarians besides those we owe to our 
fellow members in the Nashville Club. 

We are representatives in the Nashville 
Rotary Club, each of his own business or 
profession. Ours is an involuntary con- 
stituency. None of us was chosen by his 
associates in his particular kind of business 
to represent them in Rotary. Each of 
us was chosen by Rotary to represent 
Rotary in carrying to our competitors and 
to all the world the doctrine of service, 
the ethical ideals which we are privileged 
to learn from one another here. That 
duty, I am afraid the Nashville Club is 
not fulfilling. We have been too interested 
in the good fellowship and in the pleasures 
of our membership in Rotary to take 
seriously its higher obligations. 

Yet the very form of our organization 
itself, if we are to save it from the charge 
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of selfishness which our motto denies, re- 
quires a duty of us to those outside of it. 
I have already suggested that I believed 
the limited membership of Rotary consti- 
tutes the human interest appeal and the 
incentive that makes dynamic the ethical 
teachings of Rotary itself; and I, for one, 
do not believe the time has come, even in 
Greater Rotary, to abandon this essential 
and unique feature of our organization. It 
certainly will come with the millennium. 
It may come sooner with the passage of 
the years, but it has not come yet. It 
is this unusual distinctive feature that 
gives life and zest to our organization, that 
makes Rotary different from a mere city 
club, from a civic, commercial or social 
organization, even tho the city club or the 
civic, commercial or social organization 
should adopt our very motto and ideals. 
Nor do I believe that the limitation of 
membership to distinct classifications is 
necessarily selfish, or that we wish to keep 
the sole end of our ambition, the chief 
reason for our existence. Apparently we 
have had time for nothing but the accu- 
mulation of money and property. It has 
absorbed our thoughts and energies. Our 
schools and colleges have had for their 
aims mainly the making of their graduates 
more efficient in money getting. The suc- 
cess of teachers has been measured, not 
by their contribution to the welfare of 
society, but by the amount of salary they 
are able to demand. In this connection 
I cannot help thinking and speaking of 
Stephen M. Babcock, a professor in the 
University of Wisconsin, who refused to 
patent his invention of a cheap and simple 
milk testing apparatus and gave it to the 


world as his contribution to the general , 


welfare, and thereby signally served his 
employers, the people of the State of Wis- 
consin. This man, who had fairly. within 
his grasp a great fortune, was big enough 
and public spirited enough to rise above 
the materialistic tendencies of his day. 

If we were not submerged by material- 
ism we would as a people respond to the 
splendid sacrifice of this great man and 
noble citizen and so reward his ability, 
faithfulness and unselfish service as to do 
credit to ourselves, honor and justice to 
him, and stimulate in others the desire to 
render like service in the future. 

Materialistic Tendencies 

Even our religious life has not been free 
from the taint of materialism. The work 
of a preacher is often measured, not by 


the inspiration which he gives to the com- 
munity in which he lives, not by the spiri- 
tual power which he exerts and by which 
he directs men’s thoughts to nobler and 
higher things, but by the size of his salary. 

We have not been satisfied to deal alone 
with purely material things, which are 
properly the subject of trade and com- 
merce, but almost every human activity 
has, in some form or other, been capitalized 
and commercialized, until as a people we 
think almost entirely in dollars and cents. 

Even in the present great crisis which 
stirs our natures to their depths, we as a 
people do not think as much of what we 
may be called upon to sacrifice for or the 
principles which are at stake or the welfare 
of future generations as we do of what it is 
going to cost us in cash and loss of comfort. 
Someone re-echoed this sentiment a few 
months ago in the remark that we have 
made lots of money out of the European 
war and we ought to keep it and not 
spend it, as if money was the real thing. 


Nations have been great without material 
wealth, but no nation has ever been greal 
that was spiritually weak. 

It is perfectly natural therefore that 
there should be a reaction from material- 
ism; that men should come to realize that 
there are other things of priceless value 
to the individual, to the nation and to the 
race, which are not susceptible of measure- 
ment by the yardsticks of commerce, or of 
being weighed in scales or stated in terms 
of money. In recent years there has been 
a conscious attempt to restate many funda- 
mental truths. 

No one should belittle the accomplish- 
ment of our people along material lines; 
no one wishes to do so. But we should 
all recognize and realize that material 
advancement is not everything, in fact 
it may not even be the chief thing. 


Rotary’s Purpose 


Rotary is not so much a protest against 
materialism and the materialistic tenden- 
cies in our life, as it is an effort to restate 
in terms of the experience of the average 
business man of our own day and genera- 
tion, those great fundamental ethical truths 
and facts which underlie our existence as 
individuals and as a nation. Rotary asks 
that age-old question which has been put 
to every generation and will be put to every 
generation so long as mankind continues, 
‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?”’ 
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Rotary is an effort to realize, in the 
business life of today, the consciousness 
of the true worth of things of the spirit. 
Our motto “Hr Prorirs Most Wuo 
SERVES Best’’ is as clear and direct and 
concise a statement of the deepest aspir- 
ations of mankind as can be made. The 
fundamental idea of service is the doing 
of something for others. 

One who does something for others 
for his own material benefit does not 
serve others, he exploits them. Service 
is unselfish, and while, as the good book 
says, it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive the lasting benefits derived from un- 
selfish service are nonmaterial. 

After all are not the spiritual things 
of life the real things? Have we not always 
believed and realized this? What man en- 
grossed in getting money and in the struggle 
for power does not, even in his busiest 
moments, thank a kind Providence that he 
has a home, a wife, children, friends and a 
fireside? Who does not realize that without 
these all his material accumulations are 
incapable of satisfying the human heart? 
Without home and without friends, of what 
possible worth can accumulated wealth be? 

So that after all it is the things of the 
spirit rather than the material things that 
give life its genuine worth and it is in 
things spiritual that we find our highest 
satisfaction. 

While in the struggle for wealth which 
has absorbed the energies of this country 
for so many years we have perhaps over- 
looked and undervalued these greater 
things, we are endeavoring to give them a 
larger place in our everyday life, and 
realize anew their genuine worth and real 
present value. 


Rotary an Inspiration 


It was because of the fact that business 
had become selfish, because the mere 
accumulation of wealth had lost its fascina- 
tion, and because of the relation of things 
spiritual to our business lives, that Rotary 
was born. 

It is because Rotary supplies in the 
business life of the average man an ethical 
stimulant which was theretofore lacking 
that it has had such a wonderful growth 
and made such progress. 

It is because men, having applied the 
principles of Rotary to their everyday busi- 
ness life, have found in it the greatest 
satisfaction and the highest reward, that 
Rotary continues to be an inspiring thing. 

I should like to see its code of ethics 


printed in plain, clear type, framed in a 
neat frame standing upon the desk of every 
business man in America. If every busi- 
ness man in America, before he took up 
his work in the morning, would stop and 
read carefully its code of ethics, and en- 
deavor to apply it to his business during 
the day, a sweeter, kindlier spirit would 
prevail thruout the business world, and 
the pursuit of money would be sanctified 
and ennobled, and when accumulated 
it would be used to benefit and bless man- 
kind and not be devoted to some selfish 
and unworthy end. 

When the principles of Rotary are fully 
applied in the life of our people, as I be- 
lieve they will be, if not under the banner 
of Rotary then in some other way, we will 
look with wonder upon many things of 
which we today unconsciously approve, or 
at least of which we do not disapprove. 
For one thing it will quicken our sense of 
social responsibility. 


New Era Is Here 

A new era is not beginning, it is here; 
and it is my earnest hope and prayer that 
Rotary everywhere may be in the vanguard 
of this great movement. 

When this day comes it is my hope that 
individualism will live, but that there 
shall be along with it a deeper sense of 
social responsibility. Our individualistic 
ideas, it seems to me, have led us astray 
in some respects, and to that fundamental 
question which is asked of every age and 
every generation and of every society, 
‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” our day and 
generation has not given a correct answer. 

If he who serves best profits most, then 
that government and that society which 
recognizes the responsibility and dis- 
charges the obligations which it owes to 
the less fortunate of its members must be 
the best. 

It has required the terrific economic 
pressure of a great war to force upon 
the consciousness of European nations the 
fact that mere theoretical legal equality 
does not produce equality in fact. This 
idea, which was the product of the French 
Revolution, ignores the everyday experi- 
ence of mankind and the very structure 
of society as now organized, and I hope 
and trust that it will not require such a 
cataclysm as has befallen Europe to force 
upon the realization of America the fact 
that society is a unit; that it is the duty 
of the strong to care for the weak; and that 
we cannot have a submerged tenth, or 




















any other submerged portion of our 
population, without essentially weakening 
the vitality of society itself. 

Rotary concerns itself not with the 
immediate benefits which are to accrue 
to its members commercially; there are 
many commercial organizations much bet- 
ter adapted to that purpose than Rotary. 

Rotary concerns itself not alone with 
the welfare of the community in which 
it finds itself establisht, but Rotary is 
broader and bigger than this and is not 
limited in its scope by boundaries, state 
or national. 

A Rotarian regards his vocation not 
only as worthy and honorable, but as giving 
him an opportunity to render service to 
society at large, and giving him an oppor- 
tunity not only to improve himself, but as 
giving him an increasing strength and en- 
larging field for serving society. 

Rotary does not discourage business suc- 
cess; on the contrary, it encourages it, the 
practice of its precepts produces it, but 
it regards that success as real which is 
founded on the highest justice and morality. 

Rotary believes that commerce, and the 
exchange of goods and ideas are beneficial 
and legitimate, and the true Rotarian 
endeavors to set an example and to so 
conduct his own affairs that others may 
find it profitable and conducive to their 
happiness to emulate his example. 

A Rotarian aims to give a perfect serv- 
ice, and when in doubt to give added 
service beyond the strict measure of his 
obligation. 

Friendship 

Rotary exalts friendship. But that man 
who takes upon his lips the sacred name 
of friend for the purpose of exploiting his 
neighbor, commercially or otherwise, is 
not only a disgrace to Rotary but to 
civilized society as well. If there is any 
social sin more deadly, more reprehensible 
than this, I do not know what it is. On 
the other hand, every man is entitled to 
the benefit of his true and real friendships. 
They are his greatest asset in prosperity 
as well as in adversity, and the advantage 
that he gains thereby is eminently ethical 
and proper. 

After all, when we come to the evening 
of life and sit by our fireside surrounded 
by our loved ones and ponder over the 
past, will we not realize more fully then 
than ever before the value of true friend- 
ship? Our little successes, petty ad- 
vantages, won in the struggle for wealth 
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or place, will then be of little satisfaction. 
The game will be over and the counters 
worthless. But as we think back over the 
years, the things that will stand out will 
be our friends and the sweet communion 
that comes from true friendship. 

Except home and kin there is nothing 
that adds so much to the real value of 
our lives as do our friends, and one of the 
primary purposes and objects of Rotary 
is to promote among business men that 
true, deep, loyal friendship which is so 
much worth while. 

As we gather each week around the 
table, learn more of each other’s lives, of 
each other’s happiness, troubles and sor- 
rows, the bonds of friendship must neces- 
sarily grow stronger and deeper. 

Any man who does not appreciate, who 
does not realize, the true value of such as- 
sociation, is not worthy to take the word 
Rotary upon his lips. Any man having 
gained the confidence of his fellows who 
so far forgets himself as to make demands 
upon another in the name of that friend- 
ship and to abuse the confidence which 
he enjoys as a Rotarian, is not only un- 
worthy, he is a traitor to the very spirit 
of Rotary. 

Service being the cornerstone of Rotary, 
no Rotarian can take or will take any un- 
fair advantage of others or attempt to 
achieve success by questionable methods. 
He does not consider himself more obli- 
gated to his brother Rotarians than he is 
to every other man in human society. 
He believes in the universality of human 
rights, which are as deep and as broad as 
the race itself, and one of the purposes for 
which Rotary exists is to educate all men 


- and all institutions. 


Rotary a Gospel of Service 


Finally, above and beyond everything 
else, the gospel of Rotary in business is 
a gospel of service; a gospel of deeds, not 
of words; a gospel of doing as well as think- 
ing. Its whole code is summed up in the 
Golden Rule: “All things whatsoever 
you would that men should do unto you, 
do you even so unto them,” which was 
laid down by the great Teacher two 
thousand years ago. 

The fundamental idea of this precept is 
doing. It demands personal service; not 
alone in the great things of life, but in 
the little things as well. Living up to this 
great principle in our business lives will 
make us better citizens, better men, better 
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fathers and better husbands. Conformity 
to this principle will bring a change in our 
ideals, which after all is the real thing for 
which we as a people should seek. 

If the American people as a people have 
any one fault which is greater than all 
others it is a credulous belief in nostrums, 
medical, social and political. As a people 
we think there somewhere exists a panacea 
for all our ills. If anything is wrong all 
that is necessary is enact a statute for- 
bidding it or regulating it and our troubles 
will be over. 

A stream cannot rise above its source; 
government in a democracy cannot be 
better than the people who make it. Real 
reforms must come from within, not from 
without. A change in the ideals for which 
we strive will produce a real change in 
the life of the nation. Without a change 
of ideals a change in our laws is ineffectual. 
When a law embodies the ideals of the 
people it is strong and productive of 
good; when it does not, it is a travesty and 
a stumblingblock. 

When this great ethical principle be- 
comes the rule of conduct for all our people, 
men will be judged by what they are and 
not by how much they have. Our first 
inquiry will not be, how much is a man 
worth, but how did he get it? Men will 
meet the demands of citizenship; they 
will give to the public service a fair share 
of their time and abilities. The man who 
attends public meetings and votes for reso- 
lutions in favor of civic improvement and 
lets his sidewalk go unshoveled and his 
lawn unmown; the man who cries out 
against bad government and fails to register 
and go to the polls and vote and to bear 
a fair share of the public burden, is not in 
favor of civic improvement and _ good 
government; he is in favor of ‘“‘letting 
George do it,” and that should be his 
motto, and not ‘““‘He Prorirs Most Wuo 
SERVES Bgst.”’ 


Giving of Ourselves 


We cannot, as business men, discharge 
our obligations to society by writing 
checks. Contributions to welfare work 
of all kinds are certainly commendable. 
Contributions not backed up by the per- 
sonal service of the contributor are spir- 
itually ineffectual. The Golden Rule 


does not say, ““Whatsoever you: would 
that men should do unto you, hire some- 
body else to do for them;” it says “‘do ye 
even so unto them.”’ That command lays 


a personal obligation upon every member 
of society. Paying may be part of doing, 
but it is not all of it, nor even the most of 
it. 

What people less fortunate than our- 
selves most desire is not our money, but 
it is that we should understand their trou- 
bles and sympathize with them in their 
sorrows. Money with this sympathy and 
understanding is good; without it, it often 
debases the receiver and defeats the very 
purpose for which it is given. 

There is joy in doing, stimulation in 
the very thought of being able to do, 
and it is this joy of service which Rotary 
seeks to bring into the lives of business 
men of .today. By means of it business 
life will be ennobled, enriched and blessed 
in innumerable ways. 


Don’t Hire Substitutes 


Where we give our money, let us give 
ourselves; let us not hire substitutes. In 
the giving of ourselves we will certainly 
realize that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

Let us strive to make our vocations wor- 
thy, to improve ourselves and our busi- 
ness, to deal honorably with all men, to 
so conduct our lives and our business as 
to set an example of right doing before 
the world. 

Let us hold fast to the friends that we 
have and by all fair and honorable means 
gain others. 

Let us make no selfish demands upon 
our friendships, and in no way abuse 
the confidence of those who trust us. 

Let us disdain personal success, material 
or otherwise, achieved by questionable 
means. 

Let us realize in our lives, as well as in 
our code, the universality of human 
rights, the depths of love, human and 
Divine. 

And let us over all and above all “do 
unto others as we would have them do 
unto us.”’ 

Then we shall find in Rotary a spiritual 
inspiration which shall be good for us. 
That man who in everyday business life 
lives up to the standards of Rotary will not 
only have the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction in this life, but when the veil 
parts and he is called from this plane to 
a higher and more complete existence he 
need not be afraid to die by the code by 
which he lived. 
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Mobilizing the Armies of Tar Babies 


Second Installment 


By Paul N. Clancy, B. B., Se. D. 


HE statement was made at the 
conclusion of the article in last 
MA month’s issue of THe Rorartan 
Ci ~ that in 1917 the United States 
would produce about 1,500,000 tons of 
coal tar, of which 900,000 tons would be 
used as pitch for roofing, road building, 
etc., while the remaining 600,- / 
000 tons would be used in the 
various industries for making 
dyes, disinfectants, medicines, 
and explosives, while com- 
paratively little would be used 
for fertilizers. 

From this tar will come the 
nine crude colors which form 
the basis of the dye industry. 
By chemical processes the nine 
will be turned into 300 inter- 
mediate colors used in the { 
industry, and finally they will | 
be stretched into the twelve 
hundred different dyes now 
manufactured. 

The gas and tar will furnish 
the preventive and stimulating 
drugs which do so much to 
conserve and prolong animal 
tissue and animal life. They 
range from the creosote oil 
which prevents decay in the 
human lungs and in woody 
substance, to saccharin given 
to the sufferer from diabetes, 
and include the phenacitine 
given to the fever patient, and 
the aspirin given to the man 
with a cold, and the carbolic 
acid used to cleanse wounds. 

Houses will be kept dry by 
the pitch on the roof; they will 
be made attractive by the use 
of paint on the outside made 
from coal-tar by-products; they 
will be illuminated by coal 
gas; foods will be preserved; 
refrigeration will be supplied; 
roads and streets will be paved; 
and in a thousand and one dif- 
ferent ways, the thousand and 
one different derivatives from 
the 150,000,000 tons of coal- 
tar will be put to service. 
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A Coal-tar product is used 
lo inflate balloons 


But we still lack the universal fertilizer, 
which might be secured from coal-tar, and 
which, if secured cheaply, would greatly 
reduce the cost of production of food 
stuffs. We need to mobilize a great army 
of tar babies to help the farmers raise 
bigger and better crops at a lower relative 

production cost. 
Mr. Clark, the engineer 
quoted before, suggests that 
the waste now existing in our 
coke-making operations can be 
utilized to supply the power 
needed to enable us to produce 
all the nitric acid which we 
need for producing cheap fer- 
tilizer. 

“Let the Government set a 
good example in conservation,” 
he says, “by building its own 
by-product plant; using the 
gas for illuminating purposes 
and for power, and having its 
own supply of benzol and 
tuluol for the manufacture of 
high explosives. It could con- 
vert the sulfate of ammonia 
into nitric acid, and if it had 
\\\ ’ no further use for the tar, that 
WY product could be burned under 

,\\ the boilers as fuel. To carry 
this suggestion further, where 
\ nitric acid, benzol, tuluol, and 

power are the principal re- 

coveries desired, the Govern- 
ment could use the coke as it 
is pushed from the ovens, in 
gas producers with Mond re- 
covery; recover the nitrogen 
still remaining in the coke in 
the form of sulfate of am- 
monia—about 75 pounds per 
ton—and mix the producer 
gas with the richer gas pro- 
duced in coking the coal, and 
use the two when mixed to- 
gether for fuel to produce 
~ Y electric power at a cost so 
*. small that even hydro-electric 
~ installations could not com- 
4 pete.” 

While considering the great 

possibilities ahead, we need not 
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overlook the work which has been done, 
but we must look forward. As civilization 
advances, new methods and new substances 
are required. Scarcity of natural articles in 
their virgin state causes research work, 
which brings to light other substances to 
take their place. This is what has been 
going on in the coal-tar industry. Other 
nations, limited in land area and in natural 
resources, have been forced to seek new 
methods and new substances for national 
expansion and growth, and may have 
preceded us in many ways. That has been 
due largely to the fact that our natural 
resources have been so vast. It has been 
cheaper for us to draw on our surplus than 
to try to compete commercially and in- 
dustrially with invented or derived sub- 
stances. As our population becomes denser 
and our land more thickly settled and our 
virgin forests and mines dwindle more and 
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more, it will become increasingly necessary 
for us to make better use of what we have. 


It is well to remember that when gas was 
first made from coal all else was thrown 
away, and that this was only about a 
century ago. The progress made in the 
last hundred years has not been slow 
when we consider the distance we have 
travelled, but it has been a slow process. 
One must creep before he can walk, even 
in the development of industrial chemistry. 
And as each successive possibility dis- 
cerned has been made an _ actuality, 
greater possibilities have been discerned to 
spur the chemists to still further effort. 
The chemist of today discerns manifold 
possibilities which were not even dreamed 
of in the past. The past services are likely 
to be forgotten in the thought of future 
service, and it will not be amiss to point 
out what has been accomplished and the 
far-reaching results of such achievements. 


Of the thousands of derivatives which we 
obtain from coal-tar, all come from nine 
original substances: benzol, tuluol, xylol, 
phenol, creosol, pyridine, quinoline, naph- 
thaline, and anthracene. To form new 
substances from these basic elements, the 
chemist must divide the atoms which 
compose each substance; learn how they 
operate in connection with other particles; 
determine the proper proportions in which 

to combine them so 
the result will be con- 
structive instead of de- 
structive. This takes 
time. The chemist 
who takes the first 
Y steps thereby makes it 

KY ai . 

We easier for each suc- 
ceeding step to be taken 
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either by himself or by other chemists. 

As an instance of the time required for 
bringing a series of such experiments to a 
successful conclusion, there may be cited 
the story to the effect that chemists worked 
thirty years in the effort to determine the 
exact composition of camphor before they 
finally succeeded. When this was accom- 
plished it was much easier for succeeding 
chemists to learn how to make artificial 
camphor. 

After the chemists had determined the 
properties of the basic constituents of 
coal-tar, they began a search for the inter- 
mediates. This accomplished, they began 
the long series of experiments in making 
new combinations to produce certain 
desired results. Sometimes it was a 
method of suppressing odors; then a 
means for producing fragrant odors. This 
process of manufacturing artificial products 
which contain all of the useful qualities 
of the natural products is termed the 
synthetic process. It is highly complex 
and to its operation is due the increasing 
value of the coal-tar by-products that 
formerly were considered of no value 
whatever. The structural composition of 
the molecule seems quite plain after it has 
been discovered thru chemical experi- 
ments, but to make that discovery involved 
a complex series of laborious experiments 
and almost miraculous foresight regarding 
compounding possibilities. 

Tar itself is used in every part of the 


globe. Tar paper covers houses in every 
region. Roads are made better by the 


application of pitch, used as a binder to 
weld together crushed stone, resulting in 
dustless and in many instances almost 
noiseless roads. The smooth asphalt road-- 
ways result from the proper application 
of tar products. It is used to bind into 
briquettes coal dust that is thus converted 
into good fuel, which means the saving of 
a large amount of lump coal. 

Creosote, which has been mentioned, has 


4 
sf 





many wonderful properties, one of the 
chief being the preservation of timbers. 
The wood of beech trees is of practically 
no value in its natural condition. The 
forest areas occupied by beech trees are 
needed for the growing of other and more 
useful trees. The application of creosote 
oil to beech wood makes it usable for rail- 
road ties, thereby saving the use for this 
purpose of millions of feet of good oak 
and other more valuable woods. Timbers 
to be placed where they will be exposed to 
water, etc., are made longer-lived by being 
given a treatment of creosote oil, by means 
of which the oil is forced into the pores of 
the wood. 

Ammonia is one of the liquid by-products 
of coal-tar which the modern housewife 
finds practically indispensable. Naphtha 
and benzine, two others of the liquid by- 
products. lighten the cares of many a neat 
housewife. And naphtha also is utilized for 
producing light and for running engines. 

An anesthetic that gives better results 
and at less risk than does cocaine is 
secured from coal-tar. It is called novo- 
caine or stovaine or anesthesin. Many 
medicines possessing laxative qualities are 
of coal-tar origin. 

Through the agency of coal-tar deriva- 
tives it has been made possible to discover 
the germs of cholera, diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, and other contagious and infectious 
diseases. To properly study the bacteria 
of these diseases, it was necessary to follow 
them thru successive stages of progress. 
To do this, they were stained with reagents 
secured from coal-tar. Then the bacteria 
in varying stages of development had to 
be kept at each successive stage so they 
could be studied. Preservatives derived 
from coal-tar were used for this purpose. 
Without the pioneer work of the chemist, 
the laboratory physician would not have 
at his command the materials essential for 
properly carrying on his research of 
activities. 
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It will thus be seen what a conspicuous 
part the coal-tar derivatives have taken in 
the science of preventive medicine. It is 
safe to say that nearly every move in this 
direction has been induced or accelerated 
by the properties inherent in the basic 
qualities of coal-tar; whether it has been 
to prevent infection, to stop the spread 
of disease germs, to heal infected parts 
of the body, or to promote its healing. 

The healing and preservative power of 
coal-tar products are also used in inani- 
mate and vegetable life. Thousands upon 
thousands of dollars are saved every year 
by the use of liquids which kill destruc- 


tive insects. Moth balls used to protect 
clothing are made from coal-tar products. 
Tar-camphor and naphthaline are used to 
protect furs and thereby save the fur trade. 

Aniline, the by-product which supplies 
the material for the wonderful assortment 
of synthetic dyes, has other valuable 
uses. Mixed with gelatine and allowed 
to dry in thin sheets, it is something like 
natural mica or isinglass. Practically 
all of the transparencies used in making 
toys, in furnishing ‘‘windows’”’ for boxes, 
etc., are of this synthetic mica. 

The third and last installment of this 
article will appear in next month’s issue. 





DIG WHERE THE DIGGIN’S HARD 


By C. Arthur Pfeiffer, Quincy, III. 


This life’s a diggin’ sort 0’ game, 


The Service spade ye can’t discard, 


There’s rock an’ bone 


-there’s sand an’ stone— 


Have ye staked yer claim, ol’ pard? 


Well—how’s things comin’, on the whole? 


Is yer luck a little mite scarred? 


Are ye foolin’ with fire—or wadin’ in mire, 


Stead of diggin’ where the diggin’s hard? 


Ye can’t succeed in a single day, 


Or a month or a year, ol’ pard. 


Ye can’t git wise, lookin’ at skies, 


Better dig where the diggin’s hard. 


Keep up that diggin’ ’en dig some more. 
Keep out o’ the mud and the sward. 


Git down to rock—good solid rock— 


Dig where the diggin’s hard. 


Of course, I know life sometimes seems 


Not worth the turn of a card. 


Untangle that net—you’ll win life’s bet 


If you dig where the diggin’s hard. 


Treat the world like a good old pal; 


Success jist can’t be marred 


If ye serve an’ smile—an’ smile an’ serve 


An’ dig where the diggin’s hard. 
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Patriotic Work Keeps Clubs Busy 


Rotarians apply their idea of service to help their countries in war crisis; 
one Rolary District organizes for Training Camp Activities work 


ATRIOTIC work is keeping 
the Rotary clubs busy. The 
\ response of the American clubs 

= to the call of their country has 

been prompt and efficient. Practically 
every club is actively engaged in some 
phase of war work. With the Liberty 

Loan and Red Cross fund campaigns 

completed, the American clubs are de- 

voting a great deal of time to the task of 
cooperating with the War Department's 

Commission on Training Camp Activi- 

ties, with the special object of carrying 

out the position taken by Rotary at the 

Atlanta Convention to do everything 

possible to ‘protect our soldiers from evil 

influences in home camps while they are 
training to protect us from foreign foes.” 

The organization of this work along 
district lines has been started in Eleventh 

District. A preliminary conference of 

the clubs of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 

and Colorado (in the Fourteenth District) 
has been held. Governor Dawson thinks 
that the Rotarians of these states will be 
called upon to raise $90,000 for the work 
this year; about $30,000 in Kansas, 
$25,000 in Missouri, about $20,000 in 

Oklahoma, and about $15,000 in Colo- 

rado. He expects to appoint a general 

committee to take care of the work in 
the district. The Colorado clubs are 
expected to cooperate, unless it becomes 








apparent that the Fourteenth District 
should act independently. 

A get-together meeting of the clubs in 
the southern peninsula of Michigan was 
called to take up the matter of handling 
the war work in connection with the 
Michigan training camp. 


Albany, N. Y.: The club, with true Ro- 
tary spirit, has been very busy at patriotic 
tasks. Individual members subscribed for 
$119,050 of the Liberty Bonds, and the firms 
they represent took $1,856,850. In the work 
of raising Red Cross funds, twelve of the 
twenty-five teams were composed of Rotarians, 
and they collected the money. The regular 
club luncheon was postponed on account of 
Red Cross work, but the daily luncheons of 
workers in the campaign were made up of 
seventy-five per cent Rotarians. The club 
has a committee working with fraternal or- 
ganizations to plan relief for dependents of 
Albany soldiers. Rotarian William J. Davi- 
son, secretary of the local Y. M.C. A., will 
have charge of the Y. M. C. A. work at the 
training camp at Spartansburg, S. C. 

* + « 


Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Rotary club is 
proud of its war work record to date. Three 
of its forty-four members have joined the 
colors. Dan Zimmerman was in the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan; Dr. James 
Breakey is in France with the Harper Hos- 
pital Base Unit of Detroit (his son is with 
him); Col. A. C. Pack, of the 3lst Michigan 
regiment, N. G., honorary member of the club, 
has departed with his regiment for the South, 
taking with him a fine saddle horse as a gift 
from the club. 


Photograph 
showing the wonderful 
table decoralions al a 
meeting of Havana Ro- 
tary Club, al the Tropi- 
cal Gardens. The pa- 
triarchial honeberry tree 
formed the center of the 
wheel, in which form 
the table was laid, mag- 
nificently decorated with 


flowers. 
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Rotarian H. W. Douglass is president of the 
county Red Cross Association; President C. A. 
Sink of the Rotary club is the secretary; and 
Rotarian Dr. L. P. Hall is chairman of the 
Ann Arbor branch. The club appropriated 
$100 for relief work in France, as a memorial 
to Richard Hall, who was killed when doing 
ambulance work in France. He is a son of 
Rotarian Hall. 

President Sink is state treasurer of the Bel- 
gium Relief Committee, of which the governor 
is president. This committee had secured 
pledges of nearly $500,000 and had collected 
more than $20,000 when the government took 
over the Belgium relief work. The committee 
then pitched in to work for the Liberty Bond 
subscriptions. The chairman of the county 
committee on the Liberty Loan was Rotarian 
George Millen. 

Rotarian Joe Bursley gave a summer course 
on “‘stores and ordnance’’ to the students at 
Michigan University. 

The club has adopted five French orphans, 
and individual Rotarians have adopted a 
dozen more. 

The club is taking an active part in the gar- 
den movement, which has resulted in a garden 
being planted by nearly every family in the 
city. 

Five Rotarians are on the Boy Scout Local 
Council, with Rotarian H. J. Abbott as 
president. 

Thru the activity of the club, the clock was 
set forward an hour, by city ordinance, for 
the summer, to have more daylight for garden 
work. 

A committee has been appointed to co- 
operate with other Rotary clubs in Southern 
Michigan in the work of protecting from vice 
the soldiers in the Battle Creek cantonment. 

* * * 


Atlanta, Ga.: The soldiers in Atlanta have 
been provided with a place for writing letters 
home. The Rotary club has fitted up the 
double store at the northwest corner of the 
Healey Building as a writing room, where long, 
roomy tables, stationery of all kinds, pens, ink, 
and everything necessary for writing letters 
have been provided for the use of the soldiers. 
Signs have been printed and posted about the 
room which read “‘Write a Letter Home,” and 
this same sentence is printed on each letter- 
head provided. This promises to become 
popular among the soldiers stationed at At- 
lanta. The registration headquarters at the 
Rotary Convention in June were located on 
the ground floor of the Healey Building. 

+ * + 

Bay City, Mich.: A recent frolic turned 
out to be a practical demonstration of what 
may be done to help farmers with their har- 
vests. Members of the Rotary club were 
‘guests’ of T. F. Marston one afternoon in 
his hay field. When they “knocked off” work 
early enough to take a swim, there were many 
blistered hands, sore arms, and sunburned 
necks, but most of the hay was stacked, and 
Marston said it did not cost him much more 
than if he had employed ‘“‘hired’’ instead of 
‘tired’ help. The hay was all taken care of 
from a ten acre field. The Rotarians are using 


their exploit as an argument with other men 
in Bay City to spare a day or half a day to go 
out and help the farmers get in their crops. 


Bloomington, Ill.: A War Work Com- 
mittee has been appointed whose duty will be 
to render service locally, for the best interests 
of the country in the present grave crisis. 
Luncheons, to which all the conscripts will be 
invited, have been arranged, and addresses are 
to be made at these luncheons for the benefit 
of the drafted men. The Rotary club will also 
keep in touch with them during their training 
days. Rotarians George P. Stautz and C. 
Blake Holton have applied for admission to 
the second Officers’ Reserve Corps. Club 
meetings were suspended during August. 

+ * * 


Buffalo, N. Y.: The Rotary club has 
agreed to give every assistance in its power in 
carrying out plans for the betterment of con- 
ditions surrounding Army Training Camps. 
Copies of the circulars on this subject sent 
from Headquarters have been reproduced by 
the club and mailed to every member and to 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
will be distributed among the soldiers of the 
Buffalo regiments. 

7 * * 

Butte, Mont.: Members of the National 
Guard were entertained by the Rotary Club 
at a special luncheon recently. It was so suc- 
cessful that other luncheons of a similar char- 
acter will be held. Pipes, tobacco, and 
cigarets have been distributed by the Ro- 
tarians among the soldiers stationed in Butte. 
President Donovan, at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Montana Medical Society, 
closed his annual address by quoting at length 
from the eloquent patriotic address to the 
Atlanta Rotary Convention by Rotarian 
Ashby Jones of Macon, Ga. 

* K + 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: Even before the 
Officers’ Training Camp was located at Chicka- 
mauga Park, just outside of Chattanooga, the 
Rotary club began taking steps to cooperate 
with the army officers. The request to stamp 
out vice surrounding the camp was given par- 
ticular attention. Since the camp was estab- 
lisht, May 15, there have been no drunken 
soldiers; reports of the city and provost guard 
show only eight arrests for drunkenness in 
that time. The Rotarians also resolved that 
every member would entertain some of the 
soldiers in his home as often as possible. This 
resolution has been carried out. The hos- 
pitality has been greatly appreciated by the 
boys. 

* * * 

Charleston, W. Va.: Five hundred dol- 
lars was contributed by the Rotary club to the 
Red Cross Fund, and, besides this, each mem- 
ber individually subscribed to the $100,000 
sum Charleston was to raise for the fund. 
Three of the five campaign committee mem- 
bers were Rotarians. The president. of the 
Charleston Red Cross Chapter, chairmen of 
its membership committee, its publicity com- 
mittee, its finance committee, its committee 
on branches and auxiliaries, and its supplies 
committee, all were Rotarians. 

* ” * 

Corpus Christi, Texas: Corpus Christi 
club is active patriotically. One day was set 
aside for national preparedness, another for 
flag day, one for the Red Cross, and one for 
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President Jim Lynch of the San Francisco club; George 

Relf of the Salt Lake club; and International Vice 

President Brunnier; laking a swim in Great Salt Lake, 

upon Bru’s return from a meeting of the Board of 
Directors at Chicago. 


the Liberty Loan. The club bought Liberty 
Bonds. One member is at the front with a 
local company. Another member is organiz- 
ing an additional company. The soldiers sta- 
tioned here are being entertained by the club 
and individual members. 


* * * 


Denver, Colo.: The Farm Employment 
Bureau maintained by the Rotary club is 
doing great work. Hundreds of boys have 
been placed in good positions on farms in 
Colorado and adjoining states. Reports from 
the farmers express satisfaction with the work 


of the boys. 
* * . 


Detroit, Mich.: The Detroit Rotary Club 
has organized Company R, Michigan State 
Troops, composed entirely of Rotarians. More 
than seventy-five Rotarians have joined. The 
members of the company have been sworn 
into service for three years, to do duty any- 
where in the state, subject to the call of the 
governor. They are drilling two nights each 
week. After becoming thoroly familiar with 
the routine duties, drills will be reduced to 
one night a week. The members purchased 
their own uniforms, the state supplying the 
rifles. . . . Rotarian Lieutenant Earl 
C. Barkiey is with Base Hospital Unit No. 17, 
American Expeditionary Forces, somewhere 
in France. 
urged to write to him and to others on active 
service, and to write newsy and cheery letters 
often. Edwin Denby put this matter be fore 
the club at a meeting in July, when he was 
oresent. Ned is a member of the club, a 
loraane United States Congressman, who en- 
listed as a private last spring in the United 
States Marines, and is now a corporal. He 
made a great talk that stirred the souls and 
aroused the patriotism of the members. 

The club has subscribed $1,200 to the company 
fund of the 3lst Michigan Regiment. 


* * * 


Durham, N. C.: When Company M of 
the National Guard and Battery C of the 
Coast Artillery were mustered into active 
service, the Rotary club, with the cooperation 
of other organizations, presented each soldier 
with a razor set engraved with his name and 
the seal of the city. Patriotic exercises and a 
big parade were staged as a farewell to the 
soldiers. 


The Rotarians at home have been’ 
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Elmira, N. Y.: At a recent meeting of 
the club, two members who had served in the 
army told how much the men at the front 
appreciated letters from home. The result 
was that the Elmira soldiers—Company L of 
the Third Regiment, N. G.,—were appor- 
tioned among the Rotarians, and each Ro- 
tarian promised to write a weekly letter to 
his man. Rotarian W. J. Copeland, editor 
of The Star-Gazetle, offered to send a copy of 
his newspaper daily to each man in the com- 
pany. In addition, the club will send regular 
packages of supplies, particularly gum. Those 
back from the front report that gum is one of 
the articles most eagerly desired by soldiers 


on active service. 
+ * 


Erie, Pa.: Rotarians got behind the Red 
Cross fund campaign, with former President 
Dickey as general chairman. After an excit- 
ing and interesting campaign, the city raised 
$140,000, instead of its $100,000 quota. Of 
the 140 men on the teams, 58 were Rotarians; 
of the 13 team captains, 7 were Rotarians. 
The local Red Cross chapter, supposed to raise 
$150,000, secured $160,000. 


7 * * 


Green Bay, Wis.: Altho but recently or- 
ganized, the Rotary club is actively trying to 
live up to Rotary principles. When the call 
came for Green Bay to raise $30,000 for the 
Red Cross fund, the club took charge of the 
campaign. Rotarian Ream was made chair- 
man of the committee and twelve Rotarian 
captains were appointed. Thermometers to 
register the progress of the campaign were 
placed on prominent corners; posters were 
displayed in store windows; Chairman Ream 
wrote a patriotic poem appealing for con- 
tributions, and this was printed and widely 
distributed. The fund was oversubscribed. Jim 
McGillan, first president of the club, has been 
called to the naval service, and is patrolling a 
beat ‘“‘somewhere on Lake Michigan,’’ as en- 
sign in command of the good boat S. P. 219, 
formerly the Killarney. 


* * * 


Honolulu, Hawaii: The Rotary club has 
been taking a course in soldiering. With 
above 10,000 troops, of all branches, located 
here, there is available the very highest class 
of instructors. The Rotarians have gone 
from the enlistment office to the front and 
back again via the field and base hospitals; 
there have been lectures on airplanes, sub- 
marines, torpedoes, mines, etc. The course 
has been of practical value. Along with other 
work, it has enabled several of the Rotarians 
to secure commissions. This has been ap- 
proved by the department commander, the 
admiral, and the heads of the garrisons and 
stations. Rotarians will be well represented 
in the training station to be establisht here 


* * * 


Indianapolis, Ind.: The Rotary club has 
paw an attractive food conservation 
older for public distribution, and is printing 
copies of it for other Rotary clubs desiring 
them. The folder is based upon the state- 
ment by the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture ‘that more than $700,000,000 worth of 
food is wasted in the (Continued on page 270 
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Samuel Francis Smith, a minister of the gospel who lived 
in Newton, Mass., wrote the words of ‘‘ America” in 1832. 
The above is a facsimile of all four verses, taken from a 
manuscript which is in the possession of Rotarian William 
C. Bamburgh of Boston. This facsimile was first publisht j 
last May in New England Telephone Topics, of which 
Rotarian Bamburgh at that time was associate editor. He 
is the advertising manager of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Writing to THe ROTARIAN about 
the facsimile, Mr. Bamburgh said: 

‘Please note that this is stated to be a facsimile of a manu- 
script, not of ‘the original manuscript.’ I do not know where 
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the first written copy of America now lodges. It was written 
eighty-five years ago and in my many studies of autographs 
I have never noted where the original reposes. This copy 
is one which was made at least as early as 1860 (the paper 
and ink are of that period) and was purchased by my father 
in New York about 1887. So far as I can remember it is the 
only copy of all four verses which I have ever seen in auto- 
graph collections (and that means catalogues of autographs 
for sale by professional dealers included.) My father also left 
to me a manuscript copy of Dixie written by Dan Emmett, 
and I am custodian for my children of a rather extensive 
collection of very fine letters and manuscripts.” 
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Rotarian Charlie Armstrong of Victoria, 
B. C., expert advertising man, pressman, and 
gocd fellow, went to France early last year as 
a lieutenant in the Western Scots (67th Bat- 
talion C. E. F.). He returned to Victoria 
recently a veteran first class fighting man. 
There was a vacancy in the office of Industrial 
Commissioner and Publicity Manager, and 
the executives of the Victoria and Island De- 
velopment Association promptly saw the 
connection and hitched Charlie to the job. 

Rotarian John Hart, M. P. P., charter 
member of the Victoria Rotary Club, is now 
Minister of Finance in the government of 
British Columbia. 

* ok 
Peter Thomason Climbs Telegraph Poles 


At the Buffalo (1913) Rotary Convention, there was a 
delightful chap as the delegate from Manchester, Eng- 
land. _He was Peter Thomason, Esq. He is now Pioneer 
Peter Thomason, 255108, Royal Engineers Signal. Service, 
attached 36th (Ulster) Division, British Expeditionary 
Force, somewhere in France. He is also the president of 
the British Association of Rots ary Clubs. We asked him 

a message to the Rotarians on this side of the 
all here it is 

Sighings of a Signaller 
On Active Service, June 25th, 1917, 

So great is the probability of your being ere 
long flooded with war letters from your own 
citizens, that only with reluctance do I accept 
the invitation extended me in one of Ches. 
Perry’s peculiarly human letters to fill an- 
other of your pages. And at the outset a 
great temptation confronts me! Am I, whilst 
sharing with my soldier-chums the thrill and 
pride of their work of June seventh, to write 
of the blowing up of the mines, or our wonder- 
fully efficient staff work, or the individual 
deeds of valour which will through the ages 
to come more gloriously encircle Ulster’s 
name? Or must recourse be made to the 
other extreme, to tamer events—for instance, 
my quick ascent (not so many months ago 
would I have used the word ‘‘descent’’) from 
the life of a civilian to that of a soldier? This 
latter course is the safer, and will be some, if 
only mild, indication of the sacrifices needed 
from thousands of middle aged _business- 
owning Britishers. 

The first disturbance of war just fell short 
of ruining me. The moratorium period over, 
my recovery became more likely. Responsi- 
bilities on every hand ruled out all idea of 
voluntary enlistment, even had _ inclination 
run that way. Good business was awaiting 
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ditions, and it became possible for me to be 
more easy in mind and ready for the com- 
pulsory call to arms when my time really came. 


Old training as an electrical engineer, and 
the helpful advice of some Glasgow Rotarians, 
led to my getting into the Signal Service of 
the Royal Engineers. Undergoing intensive 
training, both on soldiering purely and on 
technical work, and just managing to survive 
climbing high telegraph poles, repairing ar- 
moured cable breaks, fixing and testing trench 
wires and dug-out instruments, to say nothing 
of small troubles such as flooded tents and 
irritating night-fatigues, I was soon ready for 
France, there to be hurried with others across 
the frontier in readiness for impending events. 


A complete taste of 1917 warfare awaited 
me, my second day being that on which my 
signalling section came under direct shell hits, 
and no cessation of excitement set in till after 
the “big push” for which all had _ been 
preparing. 

As the Scot says, “‘hame’s best,’’ and any 
man out here who might assert he is never 
homesick would be deceiving himself. Never- 
theless, all the rough-and-tumble of this busi- 
ness does many of us good. In other words, 
one quickly finds the life has compensations, 
and the great end in view keeps one enthused. 

From out my present state of semi-savagery, 
tis well nigh impossible to recall there ever 
was a time when I shrank from stable duties, 
or made specious promises of delivery of 
goods, or spoke with studied politeness per 
*phone, or sat well-groomed and clean-collared 
by a dictaphone or possessed ideas on table 
etiquette. Thus quickly can one change from 
civilian to soldier. Peace will embarrass many 
of us, inasmuch as it will mean adapting our- 
selves again to soft beds and linen-draped 
tables; but we will face these trials with for- 
titude when our happy release and victory 
arrive. — Peter Thomason. 

* : * 

Fred Harper, first president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lynchburg, Va., was elected 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks by an over- 
whelming majority at the Boston convention 
in June of that society. The Rotary club and 
the Elks lodge of Lynchburg joined hands to 
ive Fred a great reception upon his return 

ome. 

* + 7 

Guy Gundaker of Philadelphia, former 
vice-president of International Rotary, says 
that at the Atlanta Convention he promised 
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““My Ann”’ (his wife) that he would not accept 
any assignments outside his regular work for 
a year—but has been very busy since, serving 
with commissions for conserving the food 
resources of the United States. He also is at 
work formulating a ‘Decade Convention’ 
plan for the Philadelphia Greater Chamber of 
Commerce. Guy is so thoroly inoculated with 
the Rotary doctrine of service that he cannot 
help but serve whenever the call comes. 
« * * 

Governor F. D. Van Amburgh of Rotary 
District No. 2 lives in New York. His sum- 
mer home is at Conklin, a suburb of Bing- 
hamton. Recently he and Mrs. Van Amburgh 
entertained 175 Binghamton Rotarians and 
ladies at a garden party. Van was made very 
happy by this demonstration of the friendship 
of his ‘Shome folks.”’ 

x * * 

Dr. Aris W. Cox, first president of the 
Helena (Arkansas) Rotary Club, has received 
his commission as an officer of the medical 
reserve corps. 

+ * * 

Henry Hall Johnson, president of the 
Rotary club of Great Falls, Mont., was killed 
recently in an automobile accident while 
driving near Great Falls. Rotarians Robert 
Stallman and Arthur Breitenstein were badly 
injured. 

x x 

Charles N. Webb, former member of 
the Rotary club of Davenport, was drowned 
recently in Rock River while out in a small 
motor boat, which was capsized in a storm. 

* » + 

The smiling face of the energetic and 
popular secretary of the Pittsburgh Rotary 
Club—Jim O. Corbett—was missed by many 
at Atlanta who had met him at previous con- 
ventions. Just a few weeks before, Jim had 
received his commission as first lieutenant 
in the United States Reserve Engineers, and 
had been sworn in and was awaiting orders to 
report for duty to Col. Jawin, commanding 
the Fifth Regiment, now in camp. Mrs. Jim 
is training to become an army nurse, and is 
studying with the expectation of enlisting for 


foreign duty as soon as she has passed a 


satisfactory examination. 
* * x 

Personal notes about Albany (N. Y.) 
Rotarians: Major (Dr.) H. L. K. Shaw and 
John O’Day Donahue are on active duty with 
the medical reserve at Madison Barracks, 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 

Harry Lipes is the physician in charge of 
the New York State Cadets Camp at Peeks- 
kill, with the title of major. 

Dr. James N. Vander Veer is a captain in 
the medical reserve stationed at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. 

Major Michael McDonough is a teacher of 
field engineering at the Plattsburg Camp. 
He is a member of the Mobile Rotary Club, 
but was formerly a member of the Albany 
club. 

Dr. H. H. Horner, head of the examination 
bureau of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been elected Dean of the State 
Teachers’ College of Albany. Rotarian Dr. 
A. P. Brubacher is president of the college. 
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Something about a few Troy Rotarians: 
Charlie Woodhall, superintendent of the Troy 
Boys Club, was badly burned at the Rotarian 
Boys Camp by an explosion of lye. 

Rotarians Pateman, Pike, and MacArthur 
are on service with the Second Regiment, 
National Guard, as major, captain, and 
captain, respectively. 

W. J. Walker, Troy manager of Walker & 
Gibson, wholesale druggists of Troy, has en- 
listed for the period of the war as War Camp 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A.; after a period 
of training at Silver Bay, N. Y., he probably 
will be sent to a southern camp. 

Bill Chandler Smith, principal of the Troy 
Central School, has been appointed immigra- 
tion specialist of the state, with offices at 
Albany. 

* * ” 

The Knoxville Rotary Club has con- 
tributed a general and a colonel to Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces. Rotarian Laurence D. 
Tyson is a brigadier general in command of 
all the Tennessee National Guard, and Ro- 
tarian Cary F. Spence is colonel of the third 
regiment. Rotarian General Tyson is vice- 
president of the Knoxville Board of Commerce; 
and Rotarian Colonel Spence is a past director 
of that organization and of the Rotary club. 

*~ * 1* 


Francis Lynde, the author member of 
the Rotary club of Chattanooga, and club 
correspondent to THe Rorartan, has_ been 
seriously ill. Lynde recently had another of 
his novels—‘‘Stranded in Arcady’’—issued in 
book form by Scribners. The story, a delight- 
fully refreshing tale of love and adventure, 
first appeared as a serial last year in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

* * . 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker of the Syracuse Ro- 
tary Club, Dean of the college of Forestry of 
Syracuse University, who was unable to com- 
plete his work as chairman of the International 
committee on philosophy and education last 
year because of a breakdown in health, writes 
to Headquarters that four weeks in the Wiscon- 
sin woods has done wonders for him in the way 
of helping him regain strength and weight lost 
in five years of overwork. He left Wisconsin 
in July for more outdoor life in the Rocky 
Mountains and on the Pacific coast. 

* * * 

Secretary Jack Squire of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Rotary Club, whose exhibit won 
the first prize in the exhibit of secretarial work 
at the Atlanta convention, is laid up in a 
hospital at Leavenworth, suffering from serious 
injuries as a result of a bomb explosion at the 
Old Soldiers’ Home at Leavenworth, of which 
institution his father-in-law, General Cook, is 
commandant. Jack got in the way of a bomb 
evidently intended for some one else. At 
first it was thought that one of his feet would 
have to be amputated. 

* . « 

Frank R. Shepard, president last year 
of the Boston Rotary Club, was honored at 
the conference of leaders in the packing in 
dustry held in Chicago, with the appointment 
as chairman of a committee of twelve to co 
operate with the United States Government 
in matters relating to the packing industry. 
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Patriotic Rotary emblem presented to the Troy 

club by Charles S. Thorne. It is made of 

opalescent glass, set in white metal copper- 

plated, and is equipt with electric light attach- 
ment so tt can be illuminated. 


Continued from page 265) country every year. 
A number of suggestions for food conservation 
are contained in the folder, and there are 
many recipes for preparing “‘left-overs’’ and 
other economical foods in palatable ways. 

* * * 

Independence, Kans.: In the Red Cross 
$100,000,000 war fund campaign, the Rotary 
club was prominently represented; every mem- 
ber of the executive committee, including the 
chairman, and also the campaign manager, 
were Rotarians. Instead of the $40,000 quota 
allotted to Independence, more than $50,000 
was raised. Rotarian Floyd Poe was the 


campaign manager. Independence subscribed 
to more than a million dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds, the Rotarians doing their part. 

* * *” 

Madison, Wis.: The Rotary club has or- 
ganized an auto farm squad to work with the 
Dane County Council of Defense to aid the 
farmers. Fifteen captains have been ap- 
pointed. Each captain is to gather his own 
forces and list them with the Defense Council, 
subject to call when a farmer asks for help. 
The farmers have been notified by circular 
letter. The suggestion has been made that 
the pay which the Rotarians receive for their 
farm work be donated to the club’s patriotic 
fund. 

* * * 

Marshalltown, Iowa: Members of the 
Rotary club have been very busy at patriotic 
service during the last few months, selling 
Liberty Bonds and securing subscriptions for 
the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. war work. 

* * * 

Newark, Ohio: The Manufacturers’ and 
Merchants’ Exposition, given under the aus- 
pices of the Rotary club, in the huge taber- 
nacle, was an unqualified success, the attend- 
ance being 25,000, the gross receipts nearly 
$5,000, and the net profits $2,200. The profits 
were divided equally between the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. war funds. The exposi- 
tion lasted from Monday night to and includ- 
ing Saturday night. It was the first of the 
kind in the history of the city, and its unusual 
success is accredited to the work of W. C. 
Kuster, general chairman, and the twelve 
committees. The concessions booths were in 
charge of Rotarians assisted by Red Cross 
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girls. The building was policed by boy 
scouts commanded by Rotarian W. E. Hop- 
kins, director of the Public Welfare Bureau. 

The club took a big part in the Liberty 
Bond campaign, Rotarian W. C. Metz being 
chairman of the bankers’ committee handling 
the campaign for the county. The county 
oversubscribed its quota of $475,000 by more 
than $100,000. 

Nearly every member assisted in the Red 
Cross $100,000,000 fund campaign, the county 
raising more than $50,000, its quota being 
$40,000. Rotarian E. C. Wright was general 
chairman of the County Executive Committee, 
and was aided by eight other Rotarians as 
executive commanders or division captains. 
A remarkable feature of the campaign was the 
manner in which the rural districts were 
aroused. 

* * * 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: After four days’ 
preparatory work by the special committee, 
headed by E. M. Deloach, the Rotary club, in 
less than five hours, collected more than 
20,000 pairs of shoes for the needy in France 
and bddian. 

* * 

Passaic, N. J.: The Rotary club will send 
its honorary chaplain, Hugh D. Wilson, Epis- 
copal minister, to France as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. Rotarian Wilson’s services for the 
work were desired because of his knowledge 
of French, and he wanted to go but thought 
it impracticable because his church was small 
and not able to pay his salary on a long leave 
of absence, while there were people dependent 
upon him and the pay of the Y. M. C. A. 
workers in this service is quite small. Ro- 
tarian Fitzsimmons learned these facts, and 
presented the matter at the club meeting. 
The diocese and Wilson’s church were invited 
to cooperate with the Rotarians in their efforts 
to keep his “home lights burning”’ if he should 
go to France. The proposal was made that 
each should pay one-third of his salary. The 
Rotarians will tax each member of the young 
club $1 per month for the minister’s support. 
If the church and the diocese fail to cooperate, 
the Rotary club will see him thru in some way. 

” * * 


San Antonio, Texas: The Rotary club, 
as a part of its war work, has equipt club 
rooms for the use of the soldiers of the train- 
ing camp. There is a large writing room, 
billiard and pool tables, reading table supplied 
with magazines and daily newspapers, a 
victrola, and a soft drink stand. In addition, 
a systematic plan of entertaining the soldiers 
every day in the week has been adopted. 
The work is being done under the name of 
the War Recreation Board, but the Rotary 
club is responsible, and is given the credit. 

+ * * 

Saginaw, Mich.: The Red Cross Cam- 
paign, backed by the Rotary club, showed 
wonderful results recently, when, in a city of 
60,000 (Saginaw’s’ present population), 


$205,000 was raised. A War Service Com- 
mittee, who will engineer all local Rotary 
movements in connection with the war, has 
been appointed; also a committee known as 
Guardians of the Colors, whose duty will be 
displaying both Rotary and National flags on 
all suitable occasions. 


San Jose, Cal.: The Rotary club is work- 
ing to give the city a thoro moral cleansing, 
to free it so far as possible from all that might 
have a demoralizing influence upon the soldiers 
at the cantonment at Menlo Park and Palo 
Alto, twenty-one miles away. San Jose is 
the nearest city. The work is being done 
thru a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; the committee is composed of a Ro- 
tarian chairman, and sub-committees are 
headed by Rotarians. The enthusiastic co- 
operation of the city manager and his police 
department has been enlisted. The same 
policy will be exercised in the immediate 
vicinity of the cantonment in the effort to 
bring about that to which Rotary committed 
herself at the Atlanta Convention—to keep 
the training camps morally clean. 

* * * 

Selma, Ala.: At a special luncheon re- 
cently, to which forty-four guests were in- 
vited, the Army Y. M. C. A. work was pre- 
sented by Dr. Alexander from the Atlanta 
Training Camp, and the matter was presented 
as the affair of the citizens of Selma, instead 
of a Rotary affair. Committees were ap- 
pointed to raise $3,000, which was to be 
Selma’s contribution to the Army Training 
Work fund. Luncheons were held at the 
Y. M. C. A. on both Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and at the two luncheons a total sum of 
$3,600 was subscribed. 

* * * 

Springfield, Ill.: Company C, 143d In- 
fantry, the supply company of the same regi- 
ment, Battery D, Third Artillery, the Sixth 
Regiment band in camp at Springfield, and 
the Watch Factory band were guests of the 
Rotary and Optimists clubs at Washington 
Park recently. A banquet was the principal 
attraction, and the tables were arranged in a 
square, with Rotarians acting as_ waiters. 
Addresses were made at the respective after- 
noon and night meetings by President Frazee 
of the Rotary club and President H. L. Wil- 
liamson of the Optimists. The troops gave 
exhibition drills. Orations appealing for 
united action in America against German 
military autocracy brought wild applause, 
and the meeting left a moral effect for good 
far and wide. 

* * * 

Syracuse, N. Y.: As soon as it became 
evident that an army training camp would be 
located at Syracuse, the Rotary club under- 
wrote the cost of a private moral survey 
around the camp site and the city. The city’s 
“red light”’ district previously had been wiped 
out. Upon the facts disclosed by the survey, 
the Board of Aldermen was induced to pass an 
ordinance making it a misdemeanor for par- 
ents and guardians to allow children under 
sixteen on the streets after 9 o’clock. The 
Rotary directors invited to a luncheon the 
mayor, commissioner of public safety, sheriff, 
chief of police, district attorney, police court 
judge, commandant of the camp, and a few 
others, and put them all on record as being 
ready to do their part. Then the Rotarians 
organized a Mayor’s Hospitality Committee, 
with the president of the Rotary club as 
chairman and the membership broadly rep- 
resentative. Imagination can easily outline 
the work of this committee and its many sub- 
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Brothers Trautschi of the Madison (Wis.) 
Rotary Club. 











Irving Emil Arthur 
(Chairs) (Coal) (Caskets) 


divisions. When the War Department’s 
Training Camp Activities representative was 
sent to Syracuse, he came direct to the Rotary 
club, Chairman Raymond Fosdick already 
having heard of the preliminary work along 
moral lines. One of the big things the Hos- 
pitality Committee has accomplisht is a 
splendid club for soldiers, centrally located. 
From this point on, the Rotary club, as an 
organization, drops out of the limelight, but 
the members are in the front ranks of the 
workers all along the line. 

The finances for this and all war work were 
taken care of in the following manner: Syra- 
cuse’s quota for the Red Cross $100,000,000 
fund was $300,000. The people were asked 
to give an extra $300,000 a year for other war 
work. In six days of strenuous campaigning, 
the amount asked was pledged twice over, 
$1,200,000 a year for the period of the war 
being subscribed. This gives $25,000 a month 
for the Red Cross and $75,000 a month for 
other war work. The Syracuse War Chest 
Association was incorporated to handle the 
campaign, and a disbursing committee was 
appointed by the mayor. 

In every possible way the soldiers are 
given a splendid welcome. No one attends 
a church but that he is invited to some home 
for dinner; nearly every church has equipt a 
club for the soldiers. 

* + * 

Toronto, Ont.: The Rotary club has had 
about 150 feet of moving picture films made 
of its 40-acre Rotary farm, and plans to send 
the films to be viewed by the clubs of the 
United States, with the hope that the pictures 
may be of service to Americans in their war 
work activities. 

* * * 


Victoria, B. C.: The Rotary club has 


instituted a _ registration bureau to _ place 
schoolboys willing to work on the land in the 
holidays, in touch with farmers, gardeners and 
lot cultivators needing help. 

The luncheon on July 5 was in the nature of 
a joint celebration of Dominion Jubilee Day 
and American Independence Day. The-guest 
of honor was the American Consul, R. B. 
Mosher. Rotarian H. C. Brewster, Premier 
of British Columbia, delivered an appropriate 
address. The Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes shared places in the decorations, while 
‘‘America’’ and ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” 
alternated in the program with ‘‘The Maple 
Leaf’’ and ‘‘God Save the King.”’ 


* * * 


Wheeling, W. Va.: Rotarian James S. 
Jones, a former West Pointer, is now a major 
in military circles, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., at present. Rotarian Walter C. 
Smith, civil engineer, is in training at Fort 
Meyer, Va. Rotarian Walter D. Gilbert will 
enter the hospital unit at Philadelphia and 
leave from there for France. Everything of 
a patriotic nature is being given all the support 
peeene by the club, and the membership has 
seen growing steadily, until now it is nearing 
the century mark. Three acres were donated to 
the Ohio Valley General Hospital for a gar- 
den. President Ewing of the Rotary club, 
who is a director of the hospital, suggested 
that the club plant the land in potatoes and 
care for it thru the harvest. Twenty-five Ro- 
tarians went out one evening and cut the 
otatoes and prepared them for planting. 
Vhen hoeing time came around, Ewing called 
for volunteers, and thirty members responded. 
Rotarian W. P. Stewart, scout master, asked 
for volunteers among the scouts, and fifteen 
boys offered their services. The three acres 
of potatoes were weeded and hoed in one eve- 
ning, the immediate results being good appetites 
and numerous blisters. 

* * * 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: When Winston- 
Salem’s boys leave for the army training 
camps, it will be Rotary that will send them 
off with the real home love in their hearts. 
The Rotary club is in charge of the patriotic 
rally to be given in their honor the night before 


their departure. 
* * 


York, Pa.: The Rotary club helped the 
York Red Cross chapter to exceed the city’s 
uota in the $100,000,000 fund campaign. 
he majority of the canvassers were Ro- 
tarians. ‘‘Get the Rotary club to do it,” 
seems to be the popular cry in York when 
there is something to be accomplisht along 
the line of community service. 


Birmingham Rotary Was Active at Atlanta 


\lso at Birmingham After the Convention—Their Boys’ Band Was 
Well Trained and Performed Excellently 


Birmingham, Ala.: Birmingham Rotary 
was a big part of the wonderful Atlanta Con- 
vention, with the famous Boys’ Band arousing 
favorable comment on all sides, and the dele- 


gates active in all the business, social, and 
fun-making phases of the gathering. It was 
a wonderful experience for those who attended, 
and they brought back to the Birmingham 
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stay-at-homes the spirit and patriotic enthu- 
siasm of the convention. But they brought 
back something else that warmed the heart 
of Birmingham and caused the city to open 
its eyes still further in admiration of Rotary 
and Rotarians—that something else was a 
bunch of 300 Rotarians from other cities, who 
were entertained on Friday, June 22, the day 
after the convention, by the Birmingham 
Rotarians. 

Commenting on the day, one of the city’s 
leading newspapers said: “Birmingham Ro- 
tarians have a rising vote of thanks coming 
(from the city) to their membership. Over 
300 Rotarians from all over the United States 
yartook of the hospitality of Birmingham 
{otarians, and it was one of the most de- 
lightful menus of fun, feed, and friendship 
ever served on one bill in these parts. The 
entertainment pleased the visitors, and made 
the Birmingham Rotary Club happy.” 

The visitors were met at the train by the 
reception committee with automobiles, and 
taken to the Tutwiler hotel. From here they 
marched to the Union Station to board a 
special train for Ensley, to visit the great 
steel mills there and at Edgewater. Then 
they were escorted to Bayview for a barbecue 
midday dinner. Music to entertain them was 
orovided by the band of the East Lake Boys’ 
ndustrial School, and the chorus from the 
negro Industrial High school. Returning, a 
visit was paid to the plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. After reaching the’ city, 
the visitors were taken for an automobile tour 
of Birmingham. Most of them left on eve- 
ning and night trains for their respective homes. 

Birmingham Rotarians know that their 
visitors enjoyed themselves—their faces, as 
well as their tongues, told this much. 

Birmingham Rotarians were very proud of 
their Boys’ Band at the Atlanta Convention. 
The club spent about $3,000 to equip the boys 


©) [nter- City 





Denver, Colo.: Denver Rotarians had an 
enjoyable day in Greeley, in July, as guests 
of the recently organized Rotary club there. 
Fifty-three members motored to Greeley. 
The program, which was decidedly flavored 
with patriotism, would have done credit to a 
much older and larger club. The charter of 
the Greeley club in the International Associa- 
tion was formally presented by Jack Zahn of 
Denver, former governor of Fourteenth 
District. 

. * + 

Greeley, Colo.: Rotarians from Denver— 
fifty-three of them—came to Greeley one 
Saturday in July, on invitation of the Greeley 
Rotarians, to “eat fried chicken and try to be 
entertained.”’ A fine spirit of fellowship de- 
veloped, and in the evening the gathering grew 
into a splendid patriotic meeting. 

« . * 


Hamilton, Ont.: Recently twenty-five 


Toronto Rotarians paid a visit to the Hamilton 
club, to tell what they had been doing in a 
patriotic way. They brought their own vaude- 





OO SIDER ML 


for the trip. ‘Aside from the interest the band 
aroused because it was the largest in point of 
numbers at the convention, and because it 
was well trained and performed excellently, 
there was an added interest because the mem- 
bers of it were ‘“‘kiddies.’’ The band is com- 
posed of the waifs of Alabama who are sent 
to the industrial school, the boys of the school 
who attain the highest percentage of efficiency 
and good conduct being permitted to play in 
the band. The oldest is under sixteen years. 
The Birmingham Rotary Club raised the money 
recently to buy new instruments and uniforms 
for the band. 


Convention Activities. 


Detroit, Mich.: This club is conducting 
entertainments this summer to raise money 
and arouse every member’s enthusiasm for 
next summer’s convention at Kansas City. 

* * * 


Denver, Colo.: Delegates to the Atlanta 
Convention brought back such enthusiastic 
reports that steps have already been taken 
to send at least fifty members to the 1918 
convention. Atlanta Convention activities 
have been reported in great detail to the club. 

* a * 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: The Rotary club 
has re-awakened after the Atlanta Convention 
with the finest Rotary spirit and greatest 
enthusiasm it has known. The stay-at-homes 
have been filled with the freshened, invigor- 
ated interest which Winston-Salem Rotary 
gained from its delegates who took full advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered at Atlanta 
for seeing deeper into the meaning and purpose 
of Rotary. The special reports made to the 
club by the returned delegates indicate this. 
Rotary means much more to Winston-Salem 
than it did before these delegates went to and 
returned from Atlanta. 


fellowships) 








ville show with them, and this, coupled with 
the impressive installation of the new Rotary 
officers, made the eveninga very enjoyable and 
interesting one. A letter from Washington, 
acknowledging the gift from the Hamilton 
club of British and French flags, was read at 


this meeting. 
+ + . 


Providence, R.I.: The presidents of eight 
of the Rotary clubs in New laden — Rotary 
District No. 1—held a conference with Dis- 
trict Governor Lansing, in July, and formed 
an executives’ Rotary committee for the 
district, to assist the governor to further the 
interests of Rotary. Boston, Portland (Me.), 
Waterbury, New London, Haverhill, Winthrop, 
Hartford, and Providence were represented. 
The other Rotary clubs in the district will be 
asked to participate. Periodical meetings will 
be held in different cities in the district. 


* - * 


Topeka, Kans.: The Rotary clubs of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Colorado, at a meeting 
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*<Gli/ 7" Your Vacation in 


The Const Pacific Northwest 


—Oregon, Washington, British Columbia— 


The cool, bright sunny days, the invigorating, bracing air, and the a 
delightful long evenings of this wonderland of majestic scenery eS our "=> 
make a holiday in this Summer Vacation Land the greatest experi- INTERNATIONAL |: 


ence of your life. | Ip | 
Four thousand miles of motor roads, mountain peaks and ranges, / PLAYGROUND 4 
valleys filled with golden grain and ripening fruit a thousand miles 1 = Qe if 





of inland seas, extensive fresh water lakes, golf links in almost 
every city, sea beaches on the ocean and on the inland seas. Every- 
thing is here that can be found in any other part of the world. 

You can spend two weeks or two months in the sanest vacation land 
on the American continent and return home with renewed health 
and a new vitality. 

Write: Pacific Northwest Tourist Association 
Room 6R, State House Olympia, Washington 
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of representatives held at Topeka in July, 
inaugurated a movement to have the Rotarians 
undertake work in the towns near the great 
military camp at Fort Riley, which would be 
similar to the work performed by the Y. M. 
C. A. at the camp. The preliminary plan 
contemplates the erection and maintenance 
of a recreation building at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, another at Junction City, Mo., and an- 


other at Army City, Colo., the clubs of the 
three states mentioned to assume charge of 
the buildings in their states. Each building 
is to have a dance hall, card room, billiard 
rooms, gymnasium and bathing facilities, 
writing rooms and library. Clement William 
of the Kansas City (Kans.) Rotary Club is 
chairman of the joint committee, and Cecil 
Howes of Topeka is secretary. 


x. Miscellaneous Club Atfairs % 


Albany, Utica defeated Albany, 
at Utica, in a Third of a series of inter-club 
golf matches for a silver cup. Albany has 
won twice, and Utica once. The series is 
proving very interesting, and serves to bring 
the members of the two clubs into closer 
touch. 

An interesting talk was given at a recent 
meeting of the club, by Frederick S. Risley, 
assistant superintendent of the Mohawk divi- 
sion of the New York Central Railroad, on 
the history of that road and its part in the 
development of Albany and central New 
York. He began back in 1826, when the 
Mohawk & Hudson Railroad Company was 
chartered to build a road from Albany to 
Schenectady, this seer being ready for public 
use in 1831. By 1831 it was possible to travel 
by rail from Albany to Buffalo in thirty hours, 
over seven different lines, by changing trains 
and roads six times on the way, buying seven 
different tickets. and checking baggage seven 
different times. Thru tickets were obtain- 
able as early as 1850. In 1853 a number of 
the different lines were consolidated, and the 
New York Central System was born. 

* * * 


Akron, Ohio: The Rotary club had a 
treat when, under special permit, a visit was 
made to the Government Aviation field, four- 
teen miles from the city. While the Rotarians 
were in the giant hangar, 100 feet high and 
200 feet deep, a scouting dirigible ascended 
and flew over them. Regular weekly lunch- 
eons continue thru the summer. 

* * * 

Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo Rotarians natur- 
ally were pleased with the election of Samuel 
B. Botsford as third vice-president of the 
International Association. In presenting his 
name to the convention, the club fully real- 
ized its responsibility, and the members feel 
that his election will not only be a credit to 
the Buffalo club, but also to International 
Rotary. His maiden speech as vice-president 
was made before the Buffalo club at a recent 
meeting, and was characterized by his usual 
display of wit and wisdom. 

* ok * 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: The Rotary club 
members were entertained, for a regular meet- 


ing, at the house warming of the new plant of 


the O. B. Andrews Company, wood and paper 
box makers. O. B. Andrews is president of 
the Rotary club. Before luncheon the plant 
was inspected. 

* * * 


Gratton Hancock writes 


Denver, Colo.: 


to correct a mistake in the history of the 
Denver Rotary Club, which was publisht in 
the July (1917) issue of Tue Rotarian. “The 
article gives Mr. Franklin credit for a change 
in the constitution and by-laws made during 
the first year of the club’s existence,” says 
Gratton. ‘‘As a matter of fact, this change 
was made by a committee consisting of New- 
comb Cleveland as chairman and Chester 
Hitshings and James Hine as the other 
members.” 
* * * 

Detroit, Mich.: The club’s 1918 Con- 
vention Committee has been appointed, and 
already is in action. Will Allen is chairman. 
The committee reports that ten members, 
in addition to the seven committeemen, have 
pledged themselves to attend the 1918 Rotary 
Convention. 

* * * 

Elmira, N. Y.: The club recently was 
entertained at the plant of the American Sales 
Book Co., largest manufacturers of sales 
books. Officials and heads of departments 
described their work. Refreshments’ were 
served. It was an enjoyable and instructive 
evening. At a recent convention here of the 
managers and salesmen of the company, it 
developed that enough of them were Rotarians 
to warrant organizing the American Sales 
Book Co. Rotary club. 

* * 


Green Bay, Wis.: President Fred Brandt 
of the Rotary club entertained the Rotarians 
and the Wisconsin members of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., with a boat ride on Green Bay 
and a dancing party in the evening. Fred 
had the honor of acting as host because he 
led the field in writing insurance during 1916 
in the state. 

+ * * 

Greensburg, Pa.: The first anniversary 
of the Rotary club was celebrated at the 
Country Club on Friday, the 13th of July, but 
the hoodoo had no terrors for the Rotarians. 
Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo, Ohio, was the 
guest of honor on this occasion, and made a 
splendid address. Eddie Keck of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Richard Taylor of Mobile, Ala., and V. 
H. Overpeck of York, Pa., were the other 
Rotary visitors. se pond 


Halifax, N. S.: The annual picnic and 
field day of the Rotary club was held in July 
at Cow Bay on the ocean. Swimming and 
baseball were the. favorite amusements. 
Charlie Crane, the young blind and deaf 
honorary member, was present, and enjoyed 
the outing as much as the others. 
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“Your order for flowers for Chicago 





placed at 2:48 p.m.was delivered ‘ws 
in Chicago at 2:30 p.m. the same 

day. How did we do it to beat the ~ 
time ? 


“Figuring difference of Eastern and 
Central time, good service from the 
Western Union and the Florist in 
Chicago in response to our tele- 
graphed instructions.” 


Copy of a letter sent by a Rotary Florist 
in an Eastern city to one of his customers, 
reproduced here to show the excellent serv- 
ice given by Rotary Florists thru the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery System. 


Send your orders to your local Rotary Florist for delivery in any city in the 
United States or Canada—you will get real service and full value for your money. 
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Havana, Cuba: The Rotary club was 
splendidly entertained early in the summer 
by Senor Julio Blanco Herrera, at a banquet 
on the grounds of the Administration building, 
in the Raedene la Tropical, under the shade of 
the patriarchal honeberry tree. The decora- 
tions were especially beautiful, consisting of 
flowers and foliage grown in the gardens, 
artistically arranged by Magrinat, a Catalan 
gardener, whose artistic ability and hard work 
have developed the gardens into the most 
beautiful spot in Havana. The Rotary wheel 
was reproduced in foliage and flowers, with 
the ancient honeberry tree forming the cen- 
ter, and around the rim of this flower wheel 
the places were set for the diners. A most 
interesting paper was read by Senor Herrera, 
giving the practical and mythological history 
of the manufacture of beer. The industry, 
according to the story, originated with gypsies, 
who learned the secret from the Pharoahs of 
ancient Egypt; it gradually spread over 
Europe and leaped to America, until it finally 
reached the Gardens la Tropical and came 
directly under the protection of the god 
Gambrinus. The banquet was interspersed 
with moving pictures, and much merriment 
prevailed. ’ “«-- 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Ed Towse writes: 
“All of us are watching with considerable 
interest the disposition of at least one case in 
the sensational Hindu conspiracy affair. 
Among the men indicted was Albert Wehde, 
who was here in April last, bound from the 
Orient to his home in Chicago. He repre- 
sented himself as a Rotarian, and was enter- 
tained by our club, where he spoke on ‘The 
Relation of Wild Flowers to Modern Designs 
in Jewelry. Mr. Wehde had a_ pleasant 
personality, and was well received by the 
members. A day or so after the meeting he 
was placed under arrest by the United States 
peak ay and was soon on the high seas en route 
to Chicago.”’ eine aoe 

Independence, Kans.: “Oil and Gas of 
the Independence Rotary Club” is the title of 
a new club publication the Rotary club is 
now getting out. A unique attendance pro- 
moter has been inaugurated in the form of a 
large cardboard with the names of each club 
member alphabetically arranged on it, also 
the record of his attendance and dues he has 
paid. This is kept standing at the entrance 
of the club room visible to all who come in, 
and so far it has worked successfully. District 
Governor Dawson was a recent guest. 

> * * 

Joplin, Mo.: The Rotary club leased, 
from July 15 to September 15, a beautiful 
country resort, Sagamount Inn, seven miles 
from the city, and renamed it “‘Rotary Inn.”’ 
All Rotarians visiting the Joplin district will 
find open house kept here on the scenic road 
to Neosho. The inn is on a beautiful wooded 
hill, with a swimming pool and fishing ponds 
on the grounds, and a fine stream within half 
a mile, running thru the picturesque Ozark 
mountains. A reasonable charge is made for 
meals and dormitory service. 

* * * 


Lafayette, Ind.: The president has given 


a $5 check to become the property of the 
member drawing it, with the understanding 
that it is not to be presented to the bank until 
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every local Rotarian has endorsed it in the 
course of business transactions. The club has 
voted to oppose the building of a municipal 
light plant for the present, because of the 
high cost of building materials, but has urged 
that contracts with the lighting company be 
made for short terms. 
* * * 


Montgomery, Ala.: The Rotary Club of 
Montgomery was organized October 22, 1913, 
as No. 86, and the constitution then adopted 
was retained until January, 1917, when a new 
one was adopted, modeled on the Standard 
Constitution. The new constitution has been 
publisht in attractive pamphlet form, the 

amphlet containing also the Rotary Code of 
{thics, the Rotary Platform, Objects of the 
club, and a list of classifications recognized by 
the club. Dues are fixt at $13 per annum, 
payable semi-annually; an introduction fee of 
$10 is charged. The club has changed to a 
secret membership committee, after trying the 
open committee plan for a few months; the 
open committee provision was in the January, 
1917, constitution, but was amended in June. 

In common with other clubs, Montgomery 
has problems dealing with involuntary past 
Rotarians. Where the classifications are open, 
they have been invited to membership. Apart 
from the question of admission to membershi 
they are often invited to be present at lunch- 
eons and to social functions, and generally 
made to feel at home. The club recognizes 
that the practice regarding the status of such 
past Rotarians must vary according to local 
conditions, but true to the principles of Ro- 
tary, it always extends fellowship, Dillon. 
and kindness. ‘ —< % 

Tulsa, Okla.: Tulsa claims the distinc- 
tion of being the only American Rotary club 
with a representative at the recent meeting in 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) of the National Council 
of the American Big Brother movement. 

* . * 

Victoria, B. C.: Rotarians have held a 
series of ‘“‘field meetings’’ recently. The first 
was in the schoolroom of St. John’s Anglican 
church, on invitation of the Rev. F. A. P. 
Chadwick, vice-president of the club; the 
luncheon was followed by an organ recital. 
Two other meetings were held at the plant 
of the Western Pickling Works, and the gal- 
leries of Fletcher Brothers—‘‘largest music 
house in Western Canada.’ The last was an 
evening strawberry feast on Rotarian Tom 
Walker’s ranch in the famous Gordon Head 
berry district. 

* * 

Winnipeg, Man.: Wednesday, July 4th, 
1917, will go down as a memorable day in the 
history of the Winnipeg Rotary Club. Then 
was when the newly elected president of the 
International Association was welcomed home. 
There was a record attendance at the meeting. 
President Pidgeon paid a glowing tribute to 
the live wire delegates from Winnipeg to the 
Atlanta Convention, and spoke briefly of that 
history-making gathering. To celebrate the 
“Glorious Fourth’ of the United States, 
Davidson Thompson sang “‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,” everybody standing and joining in 
the singing. The meeting closed with the 
singing of the Canadian National anthem, 


“Oh, Canada.”’ 
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TIMELY PUBLICATIONS 





How to Save Money on Food 
A convenient book of fifty-two pages containing the very latest ideas and 
: suggestions in canning and preserving, as well as food values and the elimination 
of waste. Every page of this book bears the recommendation of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, and is the last word in food economy. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, 16 cents per copy. 
: * * * 
United States Infantry Drill Regulations 

The editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE wrote the Secretary of War, sug- 
gesting that “Infantry Drill Regulations,” as established for the United States 
Army, be printed in such a form that they could be scattered broadcast over 
the entire country for the guidance of the Home Guard and other military 
organizations that have sprung up, and are still springing up, everywhere. 
The Secretary of War approved the suggestion. We have published them in 
a handy booklet, which we will mail upon receipt of price, 16 cents, postpaid. 

* * * 
Interior Guard Duty 

A vest-pocket edition, approved by the Secretary of War. Carries the army 
work from the drill field into actual camp life. Contains regulations for “‘posting 
guard,” “‘general orders,” and all other information needed in guard duty. 
For Home Guard organizations who have advanced beyond the drill regulations. 
By mail, postpaid, 16 cents. 
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* * * 
Patriotic Heart Songs 
Compiled from Chapple’s world-famous ‘Heart Songs,” including the 
National and Patriotic Airs of Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Serbia, 
Roumania, China, Japan, Brazil, Montenegro, Belgium, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Canada, Portugal and the United States. These songs have been selected with 
great care and are now offered, handsomely bound, at 60 cents, postpaid : 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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Crvics and Charity 

















Albuquerque, N. M.: The Rotary club 
is responsible for the organization of the *Albu- 
querque Chamber of Commerce, which was 
built out of the old Commercial club. 


* * * 


Clinton, Iowa: Secretary Dan Winget 
writes: ‘‘Don’t chide me if my chest swells 
when I look back over the work of these fifty 
live wires of the Clinton Rotary Club. Ours 
has been a campaign of usefulness and Rotary 
service so much that our people are looking 
to Rotary to start things, to do things. And 
they have not been disappointed. Does our 
flag call for fighters? Our club furnishes three 
of the flower of the city, our president, Dr. 
Reynolds, our honorary member, Orin Rob- 
erts, our musician, Emil Flindt. Each was 
presented with a traveling case. The club 
backed the movement for school children 
gardens. Every member took his share of 
Liberty Bonds, and the club subscribed for a 
block. Red Cross? All are represented, and 
the general chairman for this district is a 
Rotarian, Frank Iten of cracker fame. Good 
Roads? Every member is a _ booster, and 
results are evident. We are now starting a 
movement for a safety first automobile ordi- 
nance, and soon ‘jay’ walking will be tabooed 
by law, a speed limit fixt, and other measures 
taken for the safety of pedestrians and 
automobiles.”’ 

* * * 


Hagerstown, Md.: In August 500 poor 
children were taken for an automobile ride 
and given a picnic lunch in City Park. They 
were given all the lemonade they wanted, and 
ice cream. The Municipal Band gave a 
concert for them. 

* * * 


Honolulu, Hawaii: The Rotary club has 
buckled down to the definite task of raising 
$5,000 for the endowment of a ward in the 
Kauikeolani Children’s Hospital, a very 
worthy charitable institution. 

oo * * 


Montgomery, Ala.: In its short life of a 
little more than three years, the Montgomery 
Rotary Club has taken an active part in com- 
munity work, and has accomplisht the follow- 
ing: aided in promoting the State Fair Asso- 
ciation; helped along the farm diversification 
work, pig clubs, and anti-boll weevil; assisted 
in the Liberty Loan, Red Cross, and Y. M. 
C. A. campaigns; done its part in the work of 
securing a military training camp for Mont- 
gomery; is active in training camp activities 
work; has erected and maintains a cottage at 
the Fresh Air Camp conducted by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League. The latest activity has 
been the support of the three mill tax cam- 
paign for educational purposes in the county. 
A careful program is being worked out by 
which problems of initiative and cooperation 
in the future will be met and solved. 


New London, Conn.: The New London 
Rotary Club is a baby, but it’s pretty lively. 
At a July luncheon, when the Rotarians 
entered the dining room, they were surprised 
to find it pretty well filled already with forty 
boys, from 10 to 12 years of age, picked u 
from among the so-called street gang. Each 
youngster wore a red, white, and blue paper 
hat on which was pinned the name of some 
Rotarian who was to find him and sit with 
him. Each Rotarian adopted his young guest, 
and is to report at the end of a month some 
improvement he has noticed in his charge. 


* * * 


Okmulgee, Okla.: The Rotary Club of 
Okmulgee, working with the Chamber of 
Commerce, secured a sanitary survey of the 
county by the United States Public Health 
Service. The survey developed the fact that 
there were 2,000 cases of disease preventable 
thru sanitation. 

The immediate result of the survey was a 
petition for a $500,000 bond issue for sewer 
extensions and water purification; the passage 
of a city ordinance installing in each home a 
fly-proof sanitary toilet in unsewered sections; 
the securing of a full time county health officer 
with assistants, nurses, and a laboratory; the 
inauguration of a fly-killing campaign; the 
compulsory report of all infectious. or con- 
tagious diseases, and their proper quarantining. 


* * * 


Richmond, Va.: The entire club mem- 
bership, divided into fifteen committees, in 
the course of two hours, collected $1,465 for 
the ‘‘ice mission,” a charitable organization 
supplying ice to sick babies and poor families. 
The quick results were credited to the organ- 
ization ability of Vice-President Harold Bloom- 
berg. The club has arranged for the care of 
three delinquent boys for one year at the 
School for Homeless Boys at Covington, Ky. 


* * * 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: The chief idea 
actuating Rotary in Winston-Salem is to serve 
the community as it never has been served. 
These three wide fields have been suggested 
for the year’s work: 

1—Milk stations for needy mothers and 
children. 

2—Public parks. 

3—A municipal market. 

This was the recommendation of a special 
committee appointed to outline a year’s work. 
Action has been deferred until every member 
can have the opportunity to study the plans 
and express his opinion. 

In every possible way the club is striving to 
serve the best interests of the community. 
Among recent activities was a_ successful 
effort to bring about the rebuilding of the lead- 
ing theatre, destroyed by fire a year ago. 
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You may 











Business Men’s Health Library-FREE 


Nothing takes the joy out of life like a headache 
—a spell of indigestion—or a bad case of constipation. 


a cold 





You’ve had them time and again—and you know that a 
man cannot do his best work; treat his friends right; or get 
the most out of living when he is sick. 


You can easily live ‘‘above”’ these things by giving a little 
attention each day to the health-building principles out- 
lined in the health Library—five condensed little booklets 
on vital health subjects. Health Self-Grading Charts come 
with them. 


The books are free. Write for your copies now. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Rotarian M. W. Wentworth, Manager 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 230 
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Box 230c 


send me the HEALTH LIBRARY and the HEALTH SELF-GRADING CHARTS—all free without obligation’ 
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Listen Men— 





To Words 
Of Wisdom 


@ 33,000 of the finest fellows in the world are ready and willing 
to help you to market your products, but they cannot begin to 
guess what you have to sell—so if you want their cooperation 








you will have to tell them about it. 


@ Now, these 33,000 men are leaders in their respective lines 
and they represent every line of human activity—each is a part 
owner in THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Service—and they 
are mighty proud of it. Which are you most interested in, the 
things you own, or the things the other fellow owns? The answer 
is obvious—so you can appreciate their interest in the things ad- 
vertised in their magazine. 


@ Of course you cannot write to each of these good fellows and 
tell them you want their help, but you can get to them by advertis- 
ing your wares in their magazine—THE ROTARIAN. 


FRANK R. JENNINGS, 
Adv. Manager THE ROTARIAN (—____ ha caeiecesnennsenenneseee , 1917 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Send us advertising rates and full particulars regarding THE ROTARIAN as an 


advertising medium. 
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To Those Who Have 


attended conventions of International Rotary in the past, there is little 
we Can say. 





We know mighty well that the pleasant recollections of those inspiring 
occasions will exert a pull even stronger than the annual home-coming 
celebration in the town where you were born. We know that you would go 
anywhere rather than miss the 1918 convention. We know that you have 
every confidence in the choice of the Directors, and we know that you 
know how hard we'll try to make this the most memorable of conventions. 


We are happy in the thought that a// the Old Guard will be with us 
in 1918. 


To Those Who Have Not 


attended conventions of International Rotary in the past, we could address 
a book that would make Mr. Webster’s effort look like a brochure. We 
could tell you about the delights of International Conventions—because 
we have always been ‘‘there’’ with a goodly representation. We could 
tell you about the cases where men had come together and found that they 
needed each other in business. We could tell you how acquaintances were 
made that lasted through many years. 

But you've heard your clubmates talk about these things—they are 
part of the cherished experiences that make the convention a wonderful 
gathering. Ours is another story—a story for you. 

The 1918 Convention offers you an opportunity to see a much discussed 
city and territory under the most favorable conditions. In the present 
world activities, Kansas City is doing a great work as a food and supply 
center. Her splendid response to the call has stimulated the production of 
the section for which she is the outlet, and having found what she can do 
in the crisis, she is adding daily to her enviable reputation as the world’s 
commissary. 

Atlanta was a wonderful exhibition of patriotism. There is reason to 
believe that Kansas City will be hostess to a Convention of deep meaning 
—with an International significance never to be duplicated. 

As an American citizen, as an American business man and as a Regular 
Rotarian, you should make your plans to 


Come to the Coming City in 1918 
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|Our Policy— 
Service Plus 


Permanent customers are the 

basis of permanent success. 

We Solicit an Opportunity 
to Serve You 


In an endeavor to attain 
permanent and mutually prof- 
itable business dealings. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of 
Rubber Hose 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 


Home office and _ works 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


Branches and agencies 
throughout the world. 








Capt. S.S. Brown’s residence, three story brick building, 
14x85 feet, raised 168 feet and moved 500 feet from the B. 
& O. tracts at Brown’s Station, to the top of Squirrel 
Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa | 


JOHN EICHLEAY, Jr.,Co. 


HOUSE RAISING AND MOVING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. B. Eichleay, Sec’y, Member Pittsburgh Rotary Club : ° ° 
Work undertaken wherever TuE Rotarian goes “Electric” Hose Wears Like aP. ig’s Nose 
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ROTARIANS 


KEITH’S 
FIN E 
PAPERS 


for correspondence 
purposes, are for 
people who are 
“correspondingly ’ 
correct in whatever 
they do. 


Ask your dealer 
for ‘‘Keith’s 
Parchment Bond”’ 


American Papeterie 
Company 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
ALBANY, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


























House Organs 


Fraternal and Organ- 
ization Publications 
can be produced by us at a saving to you 


We have a specialized 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITORIAL SERVICE 


which many Advertising Managers are taking advantage 
of to relieve them of the worry of handling a house organ. 
They simply throw the entire responsibility of producing 
their publications upon us. They furnish us the meat, 
their instructions, and we do the rest. 

We have a model plant for the manufacturing of publi- 
cations—have our process of operation so efficiently and 
economically arranged that we can SAVE YOU MONEY 
; If you have no HOUSE ORGAN, but have been think- 
ing of starting one, then by all means investigate our 
HOUSE ORGAN SERVICE and see how it could help 
you. 

We print THE ROTARIAN and more than eighty 
other organization publications and fraternal jour- 
nals. These customers are scattered from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. a0 





KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Publication H. J. Kable, Treas. 
Experts 


Chicago Sales Office 
Republic em 
Bldg) MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. Chicago Rotary Cub 














Albuquerque 
Sanatorium for 
Tuberculosis 


Science has demonstrated that 
tuberculosis in its early stages can 
be cured under proper climatic 
conditions if precautions are ob- 
served in the method of living. 








Albuquerque Sanatorium, situated in 
an ideal climate, offers every advantage 
to a health seeker at a moderate cost. 

It is a private sanatorium conducted 
by physicians of reputable standing who 
have had wide experience in treating 
tuberculosis. Closest personal supervi- 
sion is given each patient and every aid 
known to science is utilized to facilitate 
the recovery of the tuberculosis sufferer. 
The co-operation of patients’ home phy- 
sicians is always desired and reports on 
the progress of his patient are sent him 
monthly. 

Complete laboratory and X-Ray equipment 
for diagnostic purposes. Compression of the 


lung and sun-bath treatment under scientific 
supervision. 

Steam heat, hot and cold water, electric 
lights, call bells, telephones and private por- 
ches for each room. Also rooms with private 
baths, or bungalows if desired. Best food ob- 
tainable and extremely home-like conditions 
prevailing. 

Situated 114 miles from Albuquerque, the 
largest city and best market in New Mexico. 


Write for Booklet R 


A. G. Shortle, M. D. 
L| S. Peters, M. D. \ Associate Physicians (Rotarians) 


Albuquerque Sanatorium 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD’’ as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


SPEED—-ACCURACY-— DURABILITY 














Get this name set in your mind 


“EGRY” 


When Autographic Registers are consid- 
ered give your first and last thought 
to Egry—because of their practicability, 
dependence, productiveness and effi- 
ciency. ‘“‘EGRY” represents that ‘‘some- 
thing better,’’—perhaps, a little higher in 
price—but, way, way up in Quality and 
definite Results. 

Today istheday for you to adopt EGRY 
REGISTER SYSTEMS in the various 
departments of your business—just let 
us show you their pronounced advan- 
tages in Time, Moneyand Labor Saving. 


Your inquiry please— 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


M. C. Stern (Retarlan) Pres. & Gen'l Mgr. 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 

















Gummed 


Labels 


The next time you need 
labels—no matter what 
kind—write us on your 
letter head and we will 
send you samples 
FREE. We have the 
largest exclusive gum 
label plant in the world 
and we can really save 
you money. No order 
is too large—none too 
small. Million lots a 
specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 


9th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Johnston Brokerage Co. 


Manufacturers of Window Glass and Selling Agents for 
numerous Window Glass Manufacturers. Selling best 
brands. Also Heavy Specialties and ground and Chipped 
Glass. Orders for export given prompt attention. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
2104-2106 First National Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
BRANCH OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
P. E. Cunningham, Secy-Treas. 1019 Commerce Bld. 
AGENCIES 
E. H. FLOOD, Eastern Representative 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Room No. 807, No. 309 Broadway Franklin Bank Building 
H. A. COLE, Western Representative 
No. 916 Lumber Exchange Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. D. MARTIN, Sales Agent 
705 Sumpter Building DALLAS, TEXAS 


JOS. TAYLOR & SON, Canadian Representatives 
53 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. and WINNIPEG, MAN* 


OFFICERS: 


J. R. JOHNSTON - . - - President 
L. 8. CUNNINGHAM - - Vice-President 
P. E. CUNNINGHAM - Secretary-Treasurer 
Cc.8S.LEWIS - Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
STONE & STONE - . - - Solicitors 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $150,000.00 | 
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ZION CANYON 


“Wylie Way” 





““Utah’s Wonderland’’ 


Reached via 


Salt Lake Route 


From Lund Station 


Grand Auto Trip of 102 Miles 


For ratesand descriptive literature address 


Wm. Warner, A. G. P. A. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

















From My 


Factory 


via Parcel Post 


Direct 


TOY OCU ror 
$ 500 


Per 
100 
Londres 


or 
Perfecto 





A scientific blending 
of Imported and Do- 
mestic tobaccos by 
expert cigar makers, 
producing a_ mild, 
fragrant, delightful 
smoke that you can 
smoke all day long 
with pleasure. It’s 
the best value ever 
offered anywhere by 
anybody. You pay 
10c in any store for a 
cigar of like quality 
and merit. All the 
cost is put in the ci- 
gar. No bands or 
fancy labels. Just 
plain cedar boxes. 
I am offering you the 
best cigar that can 
be made for $5.00 per 
100 direct from FAC- 
TORY to smoker. 


You Run No Risk 


I will send you 100 by 
Parcel Post. Smoke 
10—if you like them 
send me your check 
for $5.00 in 10 days. 
If not return the bal- 
anceand receive cred- 
itin full. Can I mail 
them today? 


Box of 50, $2.60 


Londres 


To Rotarians Everywhere 


If I can be of service to you 
here write me. When in 
Washington use my offices 
located on the busiest street 
in town. 


Perfecto 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 
508 Ninth St., N. W. 
The Rotarian Cigar Mfr. of Washington, D. C. 
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OHMLITES 


The Wonderful Artificial Daylight 








OU can measure the efficiency of your employes by 

what you do to make the conditions under which 
they work pleasant. This is only another way of saying 
‘‘A chain is only as strong as its weakest link.”” Equip 
your stores and work rooms with OHMLITES. 


A Postcard Will Bring Ohmlite 
Catalog No. 35—Send for it now. 


Moran & Hastincs Mec. Co. 


16 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


FRANZ BRZECZKOWSKI, President 
(Member Chicago Rotary Club) 


International Rotary Headquarters are Lighted with OHMLITES 

















STEEL CUPBOARDS 





For Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Tools, etc , with adjustable Shelves with or 
wit hout Vertical Dividers. 

Built for Service, Superior Quality, at reasonable 
prices. Also a complete line of Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes and Shelving. 


TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















FOR YOUR HOME 


A cleaner that will save your good wife all 
the drudgery of housecleaning, one that will 
keep your house sweet and free from dust 
and dirt without labor and at lowcost. It 
is the 


TUEC Ua 


For Health and Cleanliness 


It is made by a Rotarian or- 
ganization in the largest plant 
in the world devoted exclusive- 
ly to the manufacture of 
electric cleaners. By moving 
the greatest volume of air per 
minute it does the most effi- 
cient cleaning in skyscraper or 
cottage. 

Given the Highest Award, the 
Grand Prize, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Write for the TUEC Book 








The United Electric Co. 


Canton, Ohle—Dept. R—Toronte, Can. 
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| | FOR EVERY NEED 
]|-PE= 


LEDGERS 


that give efficient service 


POST BINDERS 
that lock with a powerful roller clutch 


RING BINDERS 

that establish the standard of quality 
STOCK FORMS 
that cover all ordinary requirements 


SPECIAL SIZES and DESIGNS 


that meet every other conceivable need 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


(HE HAS THE SAMPLES) 


























Manufactured by 


Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE LOOSE LEAF MANUFACTURERS 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
NEW YORK [-PE CHICAGO 
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: or _ A wise National advertiser, 
5 in one of his Bacon advertise- 
3 ments, included the quoted 
Oe paragraph. | 
5 Parchment paper SHUTS 
” IN the choice flavor and 
S “brings home the bacon’’ to 
3 the purchaser with all its nat- 
ao ural goodness. 
Q o Parchment and Waxed papers 
a are being used to SAVE scores 
| i of different products. 
on New applications are being h U id A 
23 discovered almost daily in our T ose npal ccounts 
ou a og s shoul b Why waste time or temper or expend your reserve 
sg aa ged =e d not. L store of faith, hope and charity on accounts that are 
4 = They po i ea a unreasonably deferred? 
Z s 
£% service in saving the food of If you are a Manufacturer or Jobber let us take 
4 or; the world. this vexation off your — Our methods have 
i - mACK -AVE.- ” passed the test of successful experience in many 
o 4 wie tee ony —_ thousands of cases. We must get results for you 
3 wh. ; I « before we get any for ourselves. 
‘ ese Kal Vegetabl wt Send today for a book of our 1% Triple Demand 
: OS G Parchment pe &, roe Nee | Drafts. 
3 Buk tia ee - 2 The UNITED MERCANTILE CO. 
q = 88 , WM. MEYER, Manager 
£ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 3 (Rotary Member, Wm. Meyer) 
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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


REMEMBER-—Turkish tobacco is the world’s 
most famous tobacco for cigarettes. 
Jadge for yourself— Compare ‘‘Murad’’ with 
any 25 Cent Cigarette 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 

















Show 7hem UNDER! 


Oe, 


other things they may need 
when customers come in to 
buy what they want. The new designs 
in the Lyons line of display cases, fix- 
tures and forms will give you sugges- 











100% Satisfaction to 
the wearer. Join the 


tions that will prove surprisingly prof- : 
Comfort ranks. 


itable. Write for our catalogs today. 


Hugh Lyons & Co. 


Display Cases, Fixtures and Forms 
Main Office and Factory, Lansing, Michigan 














A Rotarian Product 
for Particular Men 
Chicago Salesrooms New York Salesrooms 














234 S. Franklin St. 35 West 32nd Street &/ Made by DELPARK, Inc. } 
A Bedell Parker, President : 
ip. B’way at 31st St., N.Y. ‘ 
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Here’s a Humdinger 
of a Salesman 


That calls on the buyers 
for more than 21,000 
buildings each month 


You’d like to hire a man who could do 
that, would’nt you? 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


magazine goes to that number of building own. 
ers and managers every month. They read it, 
not for entertainment but as a matter of busi- 
ness because it is edited exclusively for them. 
Its wonderful growth during the eleven years of 
existence is due to the SERVICE it renders its 


readers. 


Make the advertising pages of this magazine 
your salesman. Acquaint these building owners 
and managers with your product. 


Their buildings represent an investment of 
$3,789,426,433. The managers of those 
buildings spent $174,181,786 last year for 
supplies, materials, and equipment. 


You buy no waste circulation in BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. Every reader is a buyer. 
Let us tell you about the quality and quantity 
of its circulation. You haven’t seen the classiest 
class magazine until you have examined BUILD- 
ING MANAGEMENT. Dare us to send you 
a copy. 


Patterson Publishing Company 
C. A. Patterson 
_ 928 City Hall Square Bldg. 


Members A. B. C. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Rotary Club 


Chicago 
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Protection 


from deterioration 
is the result when ‘ 
spare shoes are 
covered by 






























A durable, close-fitting tire cover 
made in all styles, all sizes and 
every color to suit your own ideas, 
Price, $3.00 and up 
At Your Dealer’s 
Interesting booklet free on request 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


aaa 16 West 61st St., New York 
2007 Michigan Ave., e 
hicago ? 
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When you “hit the trail’ relying 
solely on your own resources, you need a 


Leedawl Compass 


to point”the way, to save hours and miles of useless 





















wandering. 1 
Leedaw! is the only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass 

at $1.25. Has a jeweled reedle, heavy and tempered 

steel point, silvered metal dial, screw top and white 


metal non-tarnishing case 

Step into your dealer's (Optician, Hardware, Sporting 
Goods), ask to see the Leedaw!l, $1.25; Litenite, $2.25; 
Meradial, $3.00; Aurapole, $3.00; Ceeby ynite $3.50; 
Magnapole, $1.75; Flodial, $1.75; Gydawl, $2.50. 

If he can’t supply you or will not order for you, 
remit direct to us. 

Write for folder or send 10 cents for book “The 
Compass, the Sign Post of the World.” 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of Scientific 
Instruments of 
Superiority 
DEALERS—tTaylor Made-in- 
America Compasses are Fast 
Sellers. Write for our prop- 
osition today 


Sa 


See wer te ae 
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on Food, Labor or Industry I 
Will you think or pay? The Nationcreates all land values— 


justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual : 
national budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate 
industry. Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices or reduce production. 
Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware 
Recognizing the vital national importance, particularly during this war emergency, of a scien- 
tific and equitable system of taxation and in accordance with the Rotarian Creed which says: ‘‘We 
contend that society best holds together when equal opportunity is accorded to all men in the 
natural resources of the planet,”’ the Pittsburgh and Syracuse Rotary Clubs have appointed special 
committees to investigate and report on the Single Tax. This is a very real issue met squarely in 
the true Rotarian spirit of service. In the same spirit I will be glad to furnish gratis any similar 
committees or in fact any individual Rotarian with literature on this most important subject. 
Write Harry H. Willock, Rotarian, 54th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Karpen 
Guaranteed 
Upholstered 
Furniture 


presents the per- 
fect combination 
of beauty and 
comfort. The 
| luxuriousness of 
| Karpenesque Up- 
|| holstery has no counterpart. 
Ask your dealer for Karpen Fur- 
|| niture. You can identify it by 
|} our trademark- 


| S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 


29 East 29th St., (mear Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the wives, 
daughters and women friends of fellow 
Rotarians to stop at his hotel when visit- 
ing the anegalie unaccompanied. 


There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of five 
or more a large room at $1.00 per day per 
person. A special feature is our excellent 
Table d’hote luncheon at 40 cents; dinner 
at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protection, 
all important to the woman traveler in 
the metropolis, are found at the Marthe 
Washington in their highest degree. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free 





Karpen NEW YORK 


Guaranteed 
} Upholstered 
Datta ee are a 
CHICA MEW RK) 


‘| CHICAGO 
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Protective Signal We watch your watchman 


We supervise your sprinkler system 


Service We operate fire alarm systems 
We install all kinds of signal systems 
We have a Central Office in your town 


> 2 -— Write, and representative will call 


Controlled Companies 


Safeguards against American District Telegraph Co. 
Fire--Water--Burglars 195 Broadway New York 
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Advertising 


Demands and Receives 


Attention 


And it is 
Adaptable 


to your line 


of business— | 
CLOSSETADEVERS Write us 
ORTLAND TTYLE to-day 





The Sig-No-Graph Mfg. Co. 


431-439 So. Dearborn St., 


NATE HERZOG (Rotarian) 


{ Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


A Few Of The General Electric Co. 
Many National Jas. S. Kirk & Co. 
Advertisers omg he aay Milk Co. 
Using the elie Motors Co. 

Si PO Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co. 
Sig-No-Graph Loose-Wiles Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
*CLIFTON GREEN 
Nashville, Tenn. 
*FRANK JETER 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HARRY M. KOHN 

Birmingham, Ala. 

*JOS. THIEBEN 
*Rotarians San Francisco 
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The sun never sets 
on thewriting serv- 
ice rendered by 
Waterman’s Ideals. 
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Sold By Rotarian 
Dealers Everywhere 
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L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, N. Y. 
115 So. Clark St., Chicago 







Chicago, Illinois | 
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ame Black areas represeat Business Com [ - 


Commercial Paper 
10 Commodities, Gx- 


| What about Fall Business? 


General business this fall is go- 
ing to be a big factor in all lines 
| of industry and also the invest- 
ment market. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action 
|| is followed by equal reaction. Work 
with a definite policy based on funda- 
mental statistics. 


Address Dept. 


ditions 
—— Rates for 
--- 
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Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Sales Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Characterin the World 
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fortably, hold the lenses 
in the correct optical posi- 
tionandare themost becoming 
because least conspicuous. 








SHELLTEX RIMS (EY; On 

Pat, Off. 
—the latest in Shur-ons, Stylish and elegant, made 
to meet the mode. Like all Shur-ons, quality 
guaranteed. At most high-grade optometrists, op- 
ticians and oculists, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Sheltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
257 Andrew Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 
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A Named Service 


"THE personally rendered service of a hotel Hotels Statler service isn’t perfect. Prob- 

can never be quite like that of ahome. But ably—employees being human—it never 
Hotels Statler seek to approximate that will be. But we believe that there is in it a 
ideal, with service which is gracious, without cordial, comfort-making something that you 
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ysservility; courteous, without familiarity; don’t always find in hotel service. We 

° thoughtful, without officiousness; complete, strive to make every guest, whether he pays i 
'y without ostentation. two or twenty dollars per day, feel at home. 
° : 
i HOTELS STATLER ° 
i Buffalo Cleveland Detroit St. Louis & 
6 Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, (now building) will be Statler Operated. , 
v =O 2-0 Dae: 0-2me +0 me: ODED Om: 0mm: 0S: 0 SED: 0 Sa: 0 Sem: OSD: 0 SD: 0 Sm 0 Sm - OS: 0 SP - 0 Sm 0 DED 0 SD 0 0 Sm -0 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 
NEW YORK 
Overlooking Central Pk. at 72d St. CZ 









ag 
w! 
Near to all that’s destrable In the Heart of Chicago 


Far from all that’s undesirable 
Hotel Sherman 


Rooms $2.00 and up Club Breakfasts 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


If you maintained a home in New York City you'd 
Prices average one dollar per day less than 


want nothing more than the Hotel Majestic affords. 
those of any other hotel in America oper- g 





ings—all ideal. Stop at the Rotary residential hotel 


Atmosphere, service, comfort, location and surround- 
next time you're in New York. ated on the same planeof excellence. Every 











I'll be glad to send you a booklet and assure you room with bath—§$2.00 a day and up. 
my personal attention. 
COPELAND TOWNSEND Lessee-Director 0 BP ge Ea Pat 
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KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


I am too good a Rotarian to ask for the privilege of educating your boy simply 
because you and I are Rotarians, but I make the request on the higher Rotarian 
principle of service. You owe your boy the very best opportunity for an educa- 
tion. I conscientiously believe the Kentucky Military Institute affords that 
“best opportunity.”’ It does all any other first-class school can do, and gives your 
boy the inestimable advantage of spending his winters in Florida. The U.S. War 
Department has designated this school as one of the ten “Honor Schools” a the 
United States, and designated by the President as a U. S. Reserve Officers Training 
Corps.—We can prepare your boy for any college or university. Elegant catalog 
on request. Country location, nine miles from Louisville. 


Col. Chas. W. Fowler, aa {, LYNDON, KENTUCKY 


Member Louisville tary Club 


| COMBS 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 











PMH Polnat 





























POWDER POINT | A School of Individual Instruction and Service 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
; Duxbury, Mass. 38 miles from Boston | 33d Year of Success 
Through wise guidance your boy's personality and character | - ae e > 
é are brought out. His initiative is developed because he thinks §f | Because of its distinguished faculty, original 


¢ out questions for himself. He will respond because he is not fitting 


into a ready-made plan. and scientific methods, individual instruc- 


His teachers are his counselors, and his courses in study and tion high ideals, breadth of culture and mod- 
athletica are governed by one idea—the effect on his future life. | iit ts . ae ° " 
| Upper and lower schools. Thorough preparation for college and | erate cost, combined with modern and effi- 
a business. Illustrated catalog. ° .) ‘ & 
: cient management, the Combs Conservator 
: RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 97 King Caesar Road 7 y | 


affords opportunities not obtainable else- 
where for a complete musical education. 

} a * Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Henry 
4 Schradieck, Violin; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 


(Member Boston Rotary Club) 








‘ e e Theory; Herman Sandby, Violoncello; Nelson A. 
& Chesnutt, Voice, and 75 assistant teachers, graduates 
i ] man nil of the Conservatory and trained in the Scientific, Psy- 
" chological and Sound Pedagogical Methods for which 


this Conservatory is noted. 


{ 

4 e All branches taught, including Normal Training 
a 7. oO Course for Teachers and Public School Music Super- 

i vision. Degrees conferred. 
e jour Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. 
Da.’ reports. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Ore 
Osl er chestras. Dormitories for Women. j 
Reciprocal Relations with University of Pa. 
A School of Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Our 36-page Illus. Year Book mailed free 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs 
(Rotarian) 

Founder and Director. 
4319-27-29-31 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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THE CROWN HOTEL | 


saa PROVEN... 
¢ FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD i 
4 COURTESY mentand Comfortfor the Traveler SERVICE 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 

WM. H. WADE, Manager 














NARRAGANSETT HOTEL 


| 
| 
Largest and Leading Hotel in Providence 


, ites ° Headquarters for Rotarians 
Chipman Knitting Mills 250 Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 200 Baths 


Easton, Pa. WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIXTURES.ror BANKS, STORES 
LABORATORIES DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS,CARBONATORS, 
REFRIGERATOR DISPLAY CASES. 


E “EXTENSIVE BUILDERS AN TORS OF HICH GRADE 


senn FoR caTALocs GODA PAT RIG GEPRESENTATIVES 18 


We are sole manufacturers of | 
SAXOUN =e | C AND } 


SAXOLIN produce sacs | | 
PRO-TEX toicrucsrce poe, is my business. If 


Lined Cotton or Burlap 


THE MODERN selling candy is 
STIKGU GUM TAPE | RR i St 








*CLEVI ELANDZ \KRON bac | 
o a | 


PAPER-COTTOD 





4 BURLAP IMPORT TERS-PAPER MAKERS 


TIRE TAPE @iispring for Tres | | can get together 
TENTS AND AWNINGS | to our mutual 


Canvas Goods Specialties 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, O. 


G. A. ZIZELMAN, Rotarian 
The Wagner Manufacturing Co.,Cleveland,O. P A U . F. B E i ‘e H 


Cc. J. WAGNER, Rotarian Rotarian 


The Buffalo Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. | Pres. Paul F. Beich Co. 
N. L. McDOWELL, Rotarian Chocolate and Candy Makers 


The Chicago-Detroit Bag Co. Bloomington, III. Chicago, IIl. 


profit. 









































| 
CHICAGO DETROIT | 
. 9 a ae 1 pees = a es i = —— 

America Ss Tested Tizes eS TT TNS OES 
GOODRICH — : THELANDERS BROS.CO. : 
} iB | Manufacturers of = 
BLACK SAFETY TREADS |= 3uckram, Webbing, Gimp Cotton = 
E Goods, etc., for = 
THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio |= # UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE # 
i and : 
JAMES E. MORRISON CO. | 5 AUTOMOBILES . 
1162 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT | |Z Mohair and Auto Top Material = 
Efficiency Engineers | = Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth = 
SHOP ORGANIZATION, FACTORY PRODUCTION s Canvas Innersoling for Shoe Manufacturers fe} 
AND = THE LANDERS BROTHERS COMPANY |= 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 3 Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio = 
Joeman 5, Masiniaies Vs 85: Rergnien ESM SOM sO YN Ts TS 















LABELS If You Want the Best LABELS 


PRINTED CARTONS, OR PACKAGE WRAPPERS IN COLORS, SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS AND 
SAMPLES. COLOR WORK OUR SPECIALTY. 


THE KEHM, FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 


LABELS 436 W. Erie Street, Chicago, III. LABELS 


E.R. Benedict (Rotarian) 


You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing{them. 
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ROTARY BANKS 


EVERYWHERE 


Depository for I. A. of R.C. Youareinvited 
to send us your 
terms for vol- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our 
terms for good 


“Rotary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 
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Oriental Rugs 


for Particular People 


If you are looking for an Ori- 
ental Rug, send us the size and 
description of your room and 
we will tell you what we have 
nearest your requirements. 





Oriental Rugs sent to Rotarians 
on approval anywhere in U. 5. 


DAVIS & NAHIKIAN 


Importers 
378 Woodward Ave. 201-03 South 13th St, 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
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PLACE YOUR 
TORNADO or INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE 
with the 


Michigan Commercial 


Insurance Company 
of Lansing, Michigan 





Prompt Adjustments. Satisfactory Service 
See our local agent 


B. L. HEWETT, Secretary 


(Rotarian) 





“SUGAR IS SUGAR’’ 


Some years ago, when a certain manufacturer of 
sugar wanted to advertise, ’twas said, ‘‘How can you 
advertise sugar, ‘Sugar is Sugar’?’’ The difficulty was 
overcome by having this sugar molded into a certain 
shape and advertising the shape, with great success 


Milk also is hard 
to advertise for 
“Milk is Milk,” and 
any good talking 
point has value. It 
is here that dealers 
who use the Per- 
fection Pull Cap 
have found a good 
talking and adver- 
tising point for 
surely there is noth- 

ing so unhandy to 
remove from the milk bottle as the old fashioned milk cap, and we 
know positively many instances where the consumers have changed 
deaters in order to obtain the Perfection Puil Cap on their bottles, 
and as we have said, aside from the hygienic standpoint, the Per- 
fection Pull Cap has advertising advantages which should not be 
overlooked by the dealer. 


PRICES TO THE TRADE 





1,000 lots 44c per M 

5,000 lots 39c per M 

50,000 lots a 35c per M 

250,000 lots. 34c per M 

500,000 lots 33c per M 
Packed in tubes for use in cappers....... 2c per M extra 
Two color printing ; lc per M extra 
Packed in 1,000 cartons......... le per M extra 
Packed in 5,000 boxes...... lc per M extra 


No charge made for printing in quantities of 50,000 or more. On 
smaller quantities a charge of 50c is made for setting up the type. 


Monograms and special electros supplied at cost 





Write us for the name of your nearest Dealer 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


Department H. HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


New York Office: 1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 











The Best Heating System 
For Rotarians 


The Rotary Hotel Sinton, at Cincinnati, Ohio, shown 
in this advertisement, is one of over ten thousand successful 


installations of 


Te System of 


Wis Steam Heating 


But do not get the idea that it is only for big buildings 

‘‘The Webster”’ is the best heating system for any size or 
type of building, when a dependable, economical and 
comfortable heating system is desired 

Let me tell you more 
about the Webster Sys- 
tem if you are going to 
build a new home, fac- 
tory, office building, or 





any e of build- 
ing, 0 yu intend to 
change the present 
heating system in your 


old building. 


Write to me personally 

for illustrative Catalogue 

/-49, containing full 
information. 


Rotarian 

E. K. Webster, Sec., 
WARREN WEBSTER 

AND COMPANY 

Established 1888 
Main Office and Works 
Camden, New Jersey 
Rotarians in principal 
i cities where Branch 
Offices are maintained. 
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Classified Besieane 
Directory 


PATENTS 





CANADIAN, FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., PATENT 
Solicitors, the old established Canadian firm, Ottawa office 5 
Elgin St., Member of Ottawa Rotary Club. 





PATENTS IN CANADA. HERBERT J. 8S. DENNISON, 
Toronto, Canada, Patent Expert. Over 20 years’ experience 
in Patents and Practical Engineering. 








PIPE ORGANS 





HENRY PILCHER’S SONS OF LOUISVILLE, KY., MAN- 
ufacture Pipe Organs for Churches, Auditoriums and Resi- 
cae, according to Rotary standards. Correspondence 
invited. 








RADIATOR VALVES 





“DOLE” BALL-BEARING PACKLESS RADIATOR 
Valves for Steam, Hot Water and Modulating Systems. Dole 
Valve Co., 208 North Fifth Ave., Chicago. 








ROTARY FLAGS 





OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made 
in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for particu- 
lars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ABSOLUTE 


HAIR CLOTH is a per- 
fect interlining that will 
keep its efficiency at 
100% and hold the coat 
front in perfect shape 


Hair Will Not Work Out 


The sale of ABSOLUTE has increased 
550% in 1916 over 1915. Continued in- 
creasing use is the strongest praise. Insist 
on Absolute Hair Cloth being used in your 
coat front. You will be pleased with the 
results. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 


Cambria and Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 
GEO. S. COX, President - - Rotarian 








| | 


DANCES, STAGS, BANQUETS 


AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
FAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS 


Write for TARR 81 W. LAKE ST. 
Suggestions 
and Prices 











THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 


S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 


George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 


Tur ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in 


SYRACUSE 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 





























CeC 


( Cantrell mg 


Ginger Al 
The 

Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout E& 
Ireland. = 

Today the * 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C&C” 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of “*C &C” for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 
Ltd., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 
who will give full information to Rotarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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Another Page of Atlanta Convention Snapshots 








(No. 1) President Charlie Becker of the Chicago Rotary Club, caught at the entrance to the convention ; 
hall. (No. 2) Bill Gettinger of New York (left) and Bob McDowell of Louisville, *‘ posing for one.” 
(No. 3) Godfrey Morgan of Buffalo (left) and Charlie Wilberding of Cincinnati, two of the oldest 
Rotary club secretaries—oldest in point of continuous service. (No. 4) Eating watermelon at the 
Druid Hills Country Club lawn party: George Harris of Washington is on the left end; President 
Pidgeon is nerl; then comes Joe Chapple of Boston; Bill Gettinger is on the right end, and the second 
from him is Allen Albert. (No. 5 and No. 6) St. Paul Rotarians ct Chickamauga Park, Chatta- 
nooga, en route to Allanta. The little picture in the center at the top is the eract size of the “‘movie” 
negative taken by Tom Phillips of the opening session of the convention which was enlarged and 
used for the front cover of this issue. 
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Al Mint of 


IRESTONE Tires are like coin of the 

realm in three things: The materials 
are as ~ood as can possibly be used; the 
values are exactly as represented and they 
are stamped with authority. 


Fix it definitely in your mind: Firestone 
gives Most Miles per Dollar. The latest 
example of this well established reputation 
is the Firestone Cord Tire. It demonstrates 
economy in its highest sense and in every 
possible form. 


You have, first, lon}er wear measured in 
miles covered by the steadfast, durable 
tread. You pet a sense of security which 
makes every Firestone user a Firestone 
enthusiast. 
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Economy in fuel. Here again is a vital fac- 
tor of savin?, with Firestone Cord equip- 
ment. The vital, vibrant tread carries your 
car ahead on the least possible fuel. It $ives 
many a lon’, power-savin, coast. 


Responsive and full of vim and  o, this 
equipment is ideal for resilient, easy ridin}, 


Motorists all over the world know that 
Firestone buildin}, whether in Cord or 
Fabric Tires, is their best dependence on 
any road, in all seasons. A satisfied 
majority of motorists is daily proving it 
by experience. You should not miss the 
benefits. Your dealer and the Firestone 
Branch join to serve you quickly, reliably 
and at lowest possible cost. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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